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FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE SPIRIT OF SPRING. 
Genial Spirit—thy breath is here, 
‘Thy songs are abroad in the atmosphere; 
And thy sigh is borne where the forest heaves 
Its freshening sea of unnumbered leaves— 
There’s a glance of thine on the mountain’s 
brow, 
Where the radiant sunbeams come and go; 
And the brook that sings to the vernal lea, 
Hath a voice,—Oh! spirit! of praise to thee! 


Floquent Spirit !--I bend to feel 

The gale, with its freshness about me steal ; 

And I pause at the twilight’s hallowed hours, 
Asthe winds sweep over the new-born flowers ; 
While 1 seem’d thy visible form to see 

O’er the mist robed landscape, wandering free; 
Thy gentle cadence | seem to hear, 

Like my mother’s voice in my childhood’s ear! 


Impartial Spirit !—Thou hast for all 

A voice of music—a merry call; 

For the cheek of youth thou hast blushes red, 

Asigh o'er the rest of the lowly dead; 

Thou hast matchless gifts for the early buds, 

Green banks for the kisses of joyous floods; 

Thou hast reckless birds in the sunny sky, 

And a scene of Peace for Man’s gladdened 
eye! 


Beautiful Spirit!—Thy footsteps stray 

Where the free elk bounds, and her children 
play; ‘ 

And thy graceful robes are on every tree, 

Swelling like waves of the voiceful sea; 

Above the bird on his journey springs, 

Unfurling in Heaven his golden wings ; 

While his lay in a musical tide comes down 

Like an echo from Heaven—like Eden’s own! 


Mysterious Spirit !—-Who hath not bow’d 

To thy sky of blue, and thy fleecy cloud? 

Who hath not gazed with a filling eye 

On thy bright and unpillared canopy ? 

What a rspture it bears to the thoughtful heart, 

What dreams can its gorgeous hues impart ? 

When the kindling ¢unset illumes the west, 

Or the moonlight sleeps on the fair earth’s 
breast ! 


Ephemeral Spirit !—Thy smile is brief. 

Transient the glow of thy dew-dropped leaf! 

The airs thou art breathing will soon be gone— 

Quickly unbound is thy flowery zone;— 

And the fervid rush of the Summer air, 

Will wither thy buds and thy garlands fair! 

Wo, that thy brightness should picture forth, 

The chance and change of the things of Earth! 
ENDYMION. 


BIISCELLANY. 


THE YANKEE CAPTAIN, 

Three days after we left the American frig- 
ate, we fell in with a merchantman, whose 
captain had the insolence to decline surren- 
dering, and actually fired upon us with a mis- 
erable swivel. As he was under a press of 
sail, witha heavy sea going, the shot did us 
no damage ; but determined me to continue 
the pursuit, 


After a chase of three hours, we came 
alongside, and let the gentleman have a 
broadside, which appeared to occasion some 
confusion on his deck, as we had charged our 
guns with grape shot and musket balls.— 
Still the obstinate Yankee refused to surren- 
der, and returned our fire with three guns 
loaded with grape; which killed one of our 
men, and wounded three more. I then gave 
orders for grappling and boarding, and, asismy 
usual practice, led the boarders myself. 

On reaching his deck, I was astonished to 
find only five men standing, the rest of his 
crew being all killed or wounded, and lying 
scattered about the deck, some writhing with 
the torture of their wounds, and others 
stretched on their backs, their glazed eyes 
turned towards the heavens, and their stif- 
fening hands still clenching their weapons. 

I had little leisure, however, at the moment, 
for observing these matters, for the survivors 
met us resolutely, and two of my fellows were 
knocked on the head with hand-spikes in the 
act of boarding. 

I encountered the captain hand to hand, 
sword to cutlass. He attacked me with the 
greatest fury, and manifested a full determin- 
ation to sell his life dearly. Never did my 
skill in fencing stand me in better stead.— 
I warded his desperate thrusts till he was 
fairly out of breath, and then struck the cut- 
lass out of his hand. At the same instant 
my men having disposed of the remainder ot 
the crew, were hastening to my assistance, 
and one of them presented a pistol to the 
captain’s head. [ struck it away—being 
desirous to learn the motives of his un- 
usual behaviour. Two men, by my order, 
held him by the arms, while I questioned 
him. ‘ Why did you not surrender, sir !”’ in- 
quired I. 

“Because I knew that I was about to fall 
ito the hands ofa set of merciless ruffians, 
and was determined to fall fighting,” re- 
plied he, throwing off at the same instant, one 
of the men who held him, and endeavoring to 
snatch a machete from the other. He was 
seized again, and I had some difficulty in pre- 
venting the men from despatching him in- 
stantly. 

He was thrown upon the deck in the scuf- 
fle which ensued, and tour men held him in a 
prostrate condition, each man firmly grasping 
a limb. 

“Why have you thrown away the lives of 
your men !” J proceeded to inquire. 

“ Because they chose, like brave fellows, to 
die in hot blood, rather than be slaughtered 
like sheep. I only wish that I had shared 
their fate.” 

“You seem to be a fellow of some met- 
tie. Whatsay you to becoming one of us?” 

*“ Villain!” he replied, “ I should be justified 
in pretending to become one of you and watch- 
ing my opportunity to blow youup. But I 
had rather die this instant than spend another 
hour insuch society. You are the offscour- 
ing of all creation—the vilest miscreants that 
breathe—the most consummate scoundrels—” 

I turned away from him and walked to- 
wards the forecastle. When I faced about, 
he was gone. I did not inquire of the crew 
how he had been Cisposed of: 

There is a spirit in some of these Yankees. 
This fellow, for instance, possessed courage, 
that, if he had been properly educated, would 
have fitted him for a first rate rover. He 


might have rivalled myself, but for the absurd 


prejudices in which he was brought up.— 
Pity it is, thought I, that such noble spirits 
should be chained down to the low drudgery 
of the merchant service ! 


A TIRESOME GUEST. 
“ He sits, and will forever sit.”* 
There is, belonging to the race.of human bi- 
peds, a troublesome set of beings, who, set- 
ting no value on their own time, care very 
little how much they trespass on that of their 
more industrious neighbors. They are a sort 
of stay-forever persons, who having talked over 
the whole world ata single sitting, commence 
again and talk it,over anew, from beginning 
to end, before they are ready: to take their 
leave; in a word they sit, and sit, and sit, long 
enough to fully justify the motto we have just 
quoted. Besides their disposition to hang on, 
there is generally about these persons a won- 
derful hatred, or slowness at taking hint, 
unparalleled with the rest of the human race. 

To give’a single instance of this sitting 
propensity, we will here introduce the story 
of a plain spoken dd lady from the land of 
steady habits. 

“T never seed the beat of that ’are Captain 
Spinitout,” said she; “ would you believe it, 
he called at our house last evening jest as I 
had done milking,and wanted my brass kit- 
tle for his wife to make apple-sauce in. O 
yes, says I, she may have it in welcome, Cap- 
tain Spinitout ; end I went directly and fetch- 
ed it out of the back room and set it down be- 
side him. Well, presently our tea was ready, 
and | could’nt do less than ax him to take 
tea withus. Ono, he said, he could’nt stay a 
minute; but, however, he concluded to take a 
drink of cider with my husband, and so he did. 
Well, after we'd done tea, I took my knitting 
and worked till Ithought it high time honest 
people should be a-bed. But Captain Spinit- 
out had forgot his hurry, and there he was 
still setting and talking with my husband, as 
fastasever. Ihtte above all things to be 
rude, but I coulfnt help hinting to the Cap- 
tain, that it was growing late, and may be his 
wife was waiting for the kittle. But hedid’nt 
seem to take the hint at all—there he sot, 
and sot, and sot. 

“Finding thai words would’nt have any 
effect, I next roled up my knitting work, set 
back the chairs,and told the gals *twas time 
togoto bed. Bat the Captain did’nt mind the 
hint no more than if it had been the bite of 
a flea—but there he sot, and sot, and sot. 

“Well, nextl pulled offmy shoes and roast- 
ed my feet as I commonly do jest before going 
to bed; but the Captain did’nt mind it no 
more than nothing at all—there he sot and 
sot, and sot. 

“T then kivered up the fire, and thought he 
could'nt help taking the hint; but la suz! he 
didn’t take no notice on’t at all, not the least 


think it, when I got up in the morning, as 


true as I’m alive, there was Captain Spinit- 
out, setting just where | left him the night 
before—and there,” concluded the old lady, 
lifting up her hands in a despairing attitude, 
“and there he sot, and sot, and sot.’ 


Sm Jones anp .Txomas Day.— 
One day, upon removing some books at the 
chambers of the former, a large spider drop- 
ped upon the floor, upon which Sir William, 
with some warmth, said, “Kill that spider, 
Day ; Kill that spider!” “No, (said Mr. Day‘ 
with coolness,) I will not kill that spider, 
Jones: I do not know that I have a right to 
kill that spider. Suppose, when you are going 
in your coach to Westminster Hall, a supe- 
rior being, who perhaps may have as much 
power over you, as you have €ver this insect, 
should say to his companion, “Kill that law- 
yer; Kill that lawyer!” how should you like 
that, Jones! and I am sure, to most people, a 
lawyer is a more noxious animal than a spider.” 


Tue Cerrainties or Curistraniry.—Be- 
hold the heart-consoling, exhilirating, trium- 
phant certainties of Christianity. “I know 
that my redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand in the latter day upon the earth.”—“In 
my flesh Ie shall see Géd, whom mine eyes 
shall behold and not another”—“I am the re- 
surrection and the life, saith the Lord, who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.”—Here is the true balm of Gilead— 
here is the healing cordial for every human 


wo.—Hannah Moore. ; 


Resienation.— Mr, very cove. 
tous man, lost his only son James; an event 
which overwhelmed him with sorrow. The 
minister came to comfort him, and in the 
course of conversation remarked, that such 
chastisements of Providence were mercies in 
disguise ;—that although ia the death of his 
son he had suffered a severe misfortune, yet 
undoubtedly his own reflections had already 
suggested some sources of consolation.— 
“Yes,” exclaimed the weeping but still prov- 
ident father, “Jim was a monstrous eater.” 


The future grandeur of the American em- 
pire no prescience can foretel. Prophecy is 
impotent in tracing out its greatness; and 
should no unforseen, no unanticipated evil be- 
ful it, the American banner will proudly float, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, over ten thou- 
sand cities, and its only barrier be ocean’s ever- 
lasting waves. The kingdoms and empires of 
Europe, disrobed of the gorzeousness of their 
past greatness, will dwindle into atoms by 
the side.of this great Republic. Their day of 
glory has passed: like T’roy, ‘t!ey have been.” 
While the American Empire, glowing as bril- 
liantly asthe temple of the sun, shall be the 
favorite star of heaven. Its history will ter- 
minate only when time shall cease, and its 


grain in the world—but there he got, and sot, 
and sot. 

“Think, says J, you’re pretty slow at tak- 
ing a hint, Captain Spinitout ; so I said plain! 
that I thought it was bed time—speaking al- 
ways to my husband, but so as I thought the 
Captain could'nt help taking it to himself— 
but, la, in did’nt do no good at all—for there 
he sot, and sot, and sot. 

“Seeing there was no likelihood of his go- 
ing home, laxed him if he would stay all night. 
O no, he said, he could’nt possibly stay a min- 
ute, so seeing there was no use in saying any 


thing, I went to bed. But, la, would yeu 


~ 


fame will be told in eternity. 


It isa remarkable circumstance that those 
birds whose nests and eggs are more exposed 
to the view of their enemies than those of - 
other animals, lay eggs, the color of which is 
scarcely distinguishable from that of surroun- 
ding objects, by which the eye of rapacious 
birds or other animals is deceived; while the 
birds, whose eggs are a bright color, and con- 
sequently capable of attracting notice, con- 
ceal their nests in hollow trees or elsewhere, 
or leave their eggs only at night, or continue 


tosit upon them from the period of parturitjea. 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 
May, the fifth month in the year, reckoning 
from our first, January; and the third, coun- 
ting the year to begin with March, as the 
Romans anciently did; was called Muaius, 
by Romulus, in respect to the senators and 
nobles of his city, who were named Ma- 
jores, as the following month was called 
Junius in honor of the youth of Rome, ix 


King Henry the Eighth and Queén Cat 
rine, partook of the diversion, and rode 
Maying from Greenwich to the high ground 
at Shootey’s Hill, accompanied by many lords 
and ladies. Here they were received by a 
company of 200 tall yeomen all clothed in 
green, with green hoods aid bows and arrows. 
One of them personating Robin Hood, as eap- 
j tain of the band, requested the King and all 


before his Majesty would deign to give them 


audience. 

A trial of pride still severer awaited the cor- 
poration. The King®and court seemed re- 
solved to make them undergo the most abject 
humiliation before restoring them to favoy.— 
On the 22nd. of May, the King held a court 
at Westminster Hall; he sat at the upper end 
| under a cloth of state, surrounded by a great 


honorem juniorem, who served him in the | his company to stay and see his men shoot; | many nobles, knights, and gentlemen, —Car- 


war; though some wiil have it to have been | +9 which his Majesty agreeing, Robin Hood 
called thus from Maria the mother of Mercu- whistled, and all the 260 discharoed their ar- 
ry, to whom they offered sacrifice on the first | pows at once, which they repeated on his 
day of it. In this month the sun enters Ge-| whistling again. Theirarrows had something 
mini, and the plants of the earth in general placed in the heads of them which made them 


dinal Wolsey announced to his Majesty, that 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and common 
council of the city of London were in wait- 
ing, and desired to lay themselves at his Ma- 
jesty’s feet. The deputation were then in- 


begin to flower. ‘The vulgar have a great o- | whistle as they flew, and altogether a loud | troduced by the lower end of the hall, and as 


pinion of the virtues of slay-dew and May- 
butter. This month las ever been esteemed 
favorable to love; and yet the ancients, as 
weil as many of the moderus, look upon li as 
an unhappy month ior marriage. The origi- 
nal reason may perhaps be referred to the 
feast of the: Lemures, which was held in it. 
Arthur Aikin says, “in this month the trees 
put on all their verdure; the hedges are rich 
in fragrance from the snowy blossoms of the 
hawthorn; and the orchards dispiay their 
highest beauty in the delicate bloom of the 
apple blossoms: and Thomson calls May 
* One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower of 
mingled blggsoms.”’ 


This month is drawn with a sweet and 


and uncommon noise, 

| About two years after this, an event hap- 
‘pened which turned this day of’ rejoicing into 
‘one of sorrow, and led for a time to the entire 
| suppression iu London of the May games.— 
The citizens taking offeace at the encourage- 
‘ment granted to foreigners, a priest named 
‘Bell was persuaded to preach against them at 
ithe Spital church, and in a very inflaming 
jsermon, he invited the people to oppose the 
{settlement of strangers among them. Sud- 
i|denly a rumor arose that on May day all the 
‘foreigners in London would be assassinated, 
and many of ther sought their safety in 
flight. The circumstance coming to the 
knowledge of the Ning and council, Cardinal 


j cls ithin ¢ of | 
amiable countenance, clad within a robe of Wolsey sent for the Lord Mayor and several 


white and green, embroidered with datiudils, 
hawthorns, and blue-bottles. Milton cele- 
brates it, as does Slinkespeare,when he says— 
* On the day, alack the day, 
Love, whose inoith is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wauton air." 
Numerons are the proverbs and similics May 
supplies: “maids are May when they are 


‘of the city council, and exhorted them in 
| strong terms to use measures for the preser- 
vation of peace. A court of common coun- 
cil was accordingly assembled at Guild hall, 
the evening betore May day, in which it was 
resolved to order every man to shut up his 
| doors, and keep his servants at home during 
‘the day. he order was communicated by 


maids, but the sky changes when they are each Alderman to the inhabitants of’ his ward; 
wives.” “Look at your corn in May, and | but when May morning came, it was found to 
you'll come weeping away: look at the same | have met with but a partial observance. As 
in June, and you'll come home in another | one of the Aldermen was passing up Cheap- 
tune.”—* A swarm of bees in May is worth | side, he observed two young men at play, and 
a load of hay:” but “a swarm in July is not | many others looking at them: he seized the 
worth a fly.”"— May, come she early, or | youths, in order to send them to the Compter, 
come she late, she'll ake the cow to quake.” | but they were soon rescued, and the ery rais: 


And “a hot May mekes a fat church-yard.” 
THE FIRST CF MAY. 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing frou the Rast, and leads with her 

The flow'ry May, who trom her green lap throws 

‘The yellew cowslip, aud the pale primrose. 

Hail, beautious May! that doth inspire 

Mirth, and youth, 2nd warta desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee loug.—.Wilton. 

The first of May was dedicated by the Ro- 
mans to one of the most pleasing and splendid 
festal rites. The houses were decked with 
garlands of flowers, and the day was devoted 
to pleasure: the principal inhabitants going 
to Ostia, a pleasant town about sixteen miles 
from the capital, in order to spend the time in 
greater festivity. 

Some are of opinion, that the customs for- 
merly observed in England on the first of 
May, have rather been borrowed from our Go- 
thic ancestors than from the Romans; wheth- 
er this may have been the case or not, they 
were certainly observed with equal spirit.— 
Shakespeare says, that it was impossible to 
make the people sleep on May-morning, and 
this eagerness “to do observance to a morn of 
May,” was not confined to any particular 
rank in society, but royal and noble persona- 
ges, as well as the vulgar, went outa “ May- 
ing” early in the morning of the first of May. 
Chaucer says, on that day “fourth goth all 
the court, both most and lest, to fetche the 
flouris fresh and braunch and blome;” and 
Stowe states, that “in the month of May, the 
citizens of London of all estates, in every 
parish, or sometimes two or three parishes ad- 

joining together, had their several Mayings, 
and did fetch in May-poles, with divers war- 
like shows, with good archers, morris-dancers, 
agg other devices for pastime all the day long; 
and towards the evening they had stage-plays, 


ed of “Prentices! Prentices! Clubs! Clubs 
| A great crowd instantly assembled; the May- 
‘or and Sherifis made proclamation for their 
| dispersion in the King’s name, but to no pur- 
| pose; instead of obeying il, they broke open 
| the houses of a number of foreigners, particu- 


(larly Frenchmen, and continued plundering | 


| them till three next morniag. As the multi- 
i tude began then to scatter to their houses, the 
MaVor and his attendants picked up about 
four hundred of the stragglers, and commit- 
ted them to the several prisons. While the 
riot lasted, the lieutenant of the tower fired 
several large pieces of ordnance into the city, 
but it is said without doing much mischiet.— 
On the 4th of May an especial commission wes 
opened at Guild hall for the trial of the pris- 
oners; and to protect the proceedings from 
any interference on the part of the populace, 
the Duke of Norfolk brought into the city a 
body of thirteen hundred men. On the 5th, 
thirteen persons were convicted and sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered; and on 
the 7th, several more were condemned to suf- 
fer the same fate. For the execution of the 
criminals ten gallows were erected in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and raised on wheels, in 
order that they might be moved from street: 
to street, and from door todoor, the better to 
impress the whole population with the saluta- 
ry terrors of the law. The dread day of pun- 
ishment arrived; one man was executed at 
Cheapside, and the rest were about to be turn- 
ed off, when, to the great joy of many a 
weeping family, and of the populace at large, 
a respite arrived from his Majesty, and the 
criminals remanded to prison. It was now 
resolved that the Lord Mayur, Recorder and 
Alderman should wait upon the King, and so- 
licit his forgiveness for the city. They went 
accordingly to ‘his palace, at Greenwich, all 
clothed in deep mourning, but were allowed 


and bonfires in the streets.” 


to wait a long time at the privy chamber door 


they advanced, presented a truly melancholy 
spectacle. ‘The Chief Magistrate, and other 
dignitaries of the city, were clothed in mourn- 
ing gowns; they were followed by the whole 
of’ the prisoners, amounting to about four 
hundred, stripped to their shirts, bound to- 
gether with chords, and with halters to their 
‘necks; and to add to the wretchedness of the 
latter part of the scene, eleven women were 
| beheld among the number of the condemned. 
The whole falling on their keees, the Recor- 
der repeated the supplication which the cor- 
poration had before submitted to his Majesty. 
Cardinal Wolsey made answer in the name 
lof the King. After severally rebuking the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and commonalty, for 
their negleet of duty, he told the prisoners, 
that for their offences against the laws of the 
realm, and against his Majesty’s crown and 
dignity, they richly merited death. At this, 
they all set up a ery of * Morey, gracious lord, 
;merey!” The King seemed moved; the no- 
bles interceded; and at last, yielding to the 
sentiment of compassion, Which the specta- 
cle betore him was so deeply calculated to 
excite, Henry pronounced aloud his forgive- 
ness of the city, and the pardon of the crimi- 
nals, Who being immediately released from 
their bonds, threw up their halters in the air, 
ierying “God save the King.” After this 
disgraceful affair, the May games fell into 
vome disrepute; but as time deprived the re- 
collection of its bitterness, they were gradu- 
ally revived, till in the reign of James the 
First, there was searecly a village in the 
kingdom but had its appropriated games and 
dances. fa 1664, the long parliament issued 
an ordinance against May poles, and they 
were all taken down. At the restoration, 
they were permitted to be erected again; 
but the Puritans had by that time shorn the 
May game of its principal glories. Strutt 
mentions another custom observed on this 
day, which was kept up even in his time; 
that of the milk maids dressing themselves 
very gaily, and borrowing abundance of sil- 
ver plate, whereof they made a pyramid, 
which they adorned with ~ibbons and flowérs, 
and carried it upon their heads, instead of 
their common pails, They were accompanied 
by some of their fellow milk inaids, and with 
a bag-pipe or fiddle, they went from door to 
door, and danced before the houses of their 
customers. All the ancient May day customs 
are entirely in disuse in London; and the on- 
ly substitute is the ludicrous caperings of the 
chimney sweepers, some of whom are fantas- 
tically dressed in girls clothes, their faces are 
smeared with brick dust, by way of paint, 
and their dress embroidered with gilt paper 
in profusion. In the county of Durham, the 
first of May is still a festival, when the May 
pole is erected, and decorated with flowers 3a 
prize being given to the person who will 
climb up, and fix a garland on its summit.— 
The village girls with their heads, and seve-| 
ral parts of their dress, ornamented with wild 
flowers, the young men with garlands in their 
hats, dance round the May pole until dark, 
when they adjourn to the house of a neigh- 
boring gentleman, or farmer, who has provi- 
ded supper on the occasion, and the evening 
is passed in singing, dancing and other festi- 
val amusements. In Huntingdonshire, the 
children in the villages display garlands on 
the first of May. To — hoop, two 


semi-hoops are affixed verticular, at right an- 
gles, forming a sort of crown, and to these 
are affixed flowers, ribbons, handkerchiefs, 
necklaces, silver spootis, and whatever finery 
can be procured; this is suspended at a con- 
siderable height above the road, by a rope ex- 
tending across from house to house, or frora 
chimney to chimney; while the children at- 
tempt to throw their balls over trom side to 
side, singing, and some begging halfvence 
from passengers. The money thus collected 
is afterwards spent in tea drinking, with 
cakes. There isa singular species of festivi- 
ty at Padstow, in Cornwall, on the Ist of May 
which is called the Hobby Horse, trom can- 
vass being extended with hoops, and painted, 
to resemble a horse. Being carried through 
the streets, men, women, and children, flock 
round it, when they proceed to a place called 
Traitor Pool, about a quarter of a mile distant, 
in which the hobby horse is always supposed 
to drink; wien the head being dipped into 
the water, is instantly taken up, and the mud 
and water is sprinkled on the spectators, to 
the no small diversion of the whole party. 


or Ixeanrs.—It appears to have 
been an inherent idea in the human mind, in 
all nations, and from the remotest antiquity, 
that the future condition of those who died in 
infancy was necessarily happy; and it was 
left for the dogmas of modern theologians to 
inculeate a different doctrine. Eustathius as- 
sures us that among the Greeks it was the 
custom never to bury their children either by 
night or full day, but at the first appearance 
of morning; and that they did mot call their 
departure by the name of death, but by a sof- 
ter appellation, composed of two Greek words, 
uuporting that they were taken away to the 
embraces of Aurora; rising, as it were, from 
a momentary sleep toa glorious morning in 


the skies. 


_ A lively modern writer chserves that there 
is a class of railers Who claim it as their priv- 
lege to laugh at every thing they do not un- 
derstand, and who are never, consequently, 
Without something to laugh at. : 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE WEDDING RING. 


‘We may have a thousand tricids, but we can have 
bat one mother.’? 


My mother, when I saw thee laid 

Within thy cold, thy silent bed, 
O’erwhelmed with grief, with bitter woe, 

T sunk beneath the afflicting blow ; 

Yet ever to my lips there came 

Thy hallowed—venerated name : 

The dearest name these lips have spoken— 
Oh death! how strong the tie thou’st broken! 


I gaze on this slight, fragile ring, 

That once thy finger graced, my mother, 
And mem'ry silently will bring 

Soit tears that pride would gladly smother. 


The little talisman will sway 

The feelings of my stubborn breast, 
Nature will nature’s self betray, 

Then calmly. proudly sink to rest. 


Yes, as I view the glittering band, 

I muse o’er long, long years by-gone— 
(It circled once thy bridal hand, 

And on thy youthful finger shone. ) 


How soon thy sky was overcast! 
How sorrows clouded o’er thy life! 

And how, when overcome at last, 
Sinking beneath the unequa! strife, 


Bequeathed to me thy wedding ring, 

To keep thro’ joy and sorrowing ! 

Oh! mother! that I could inherit 

Some portion of thy sainted merit! 
LAURENTIa 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERABY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


Mr. Eprror.—Conversing the other day with 
a very old gentletman about the olden time, he 
gave me an account of “old Alice,” whom he 
well remembered. He stated that the principal 
events of’ her life were once thrown together by 
ald Mr. Samue) Coates, who is still living, and is 
well known as the indefatigable manager of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. Somehow or other 
his manuscript found its way to London, and 
many years after, the author stepping into a book 
store, was not a little surprised to find * Alice” 
figuring away with a portrait at the very begin- 
ing of a book called “Eccentric Biography,” 
preceding the most eminent women of the world, 
She was entitled to this distinction from the 
circumstance of her name beginning with the 
first letter of the alphabet. I have copied the 
article and sent it herewith for publication. The 
old gentleman, who remembered Alice, inform- 
ed me tliat she had told him she had often got a 
penny from William Penn for lighting his pipe 
when he visited her master. P. 
ALICE, 

A female slave, and native of America. She 
was born in Philadelphia, of parents who 
came trom Barbadoes, and lived im that city 
until she was ten years old, when her master 
removed her to Dunks’s Ferry, in which 
neighborhood she continued to the end of her 
days. She remembered the ground on which 
Philadelphia stands, when it was a wilder- 
ness, and when the Indians (its chief inhabi- 
tants) hunted wild game in the wood, while 
the panther, the wolf, and the beasts of the 
forest were prowling about the wigwams and 
cabins in which they lived. Being a sensible 
intelligent woman, and having a good memo- 
ry, Which she retained to the last, she would 
often make judicious remarks on the popula- 
tion and improvements of the city and coun- 
try: hence her conversation became peculiar- 
ly interesting, especially to the immediate 
descendants of the first settlers, of whose an- 
cestors slie often related acceptable anecdotes. 
She remembered William Penn, the proprie- 
tor of Pennsylvania, Thomas Story, James 
Logan, and several other distinguished char- 
acters of that day. During a short visit which 
she paid to Philadelphia fall, many re- 
spectable persons called to see her, who were 
ail pleased with her innocent cheerfulness, 
and that dignified deportment, for which 
(though a slave and uninstructed) she was 
ever remirkable. In observing the increase 
of the city, she pointed out the house next to 
the episcopal church, to the southward, in 
Second street, as the first brick building that 
was erected in it; and it is more than probable 


she was right, for it bears evident marks of 


antiquity. The first church, she said, was a 
small frame that stood where the present 
building stands, the ceiling of which she 
could reach with her hands from the floor. 
She was a worthy member of the episcopal 
society, and attended their public worship as 
jong asshe lived. Indeed she was so zealous 
to perform this duty in proper season, that 
she has often been inet on horseback, ina full 
zillop, to church, at the age of 95 years. The 
veneration she had for the bible induced her 
to lament that she was not able to read it; 
but the deficiency was in pit supplied by 
the kindness of many of her friends, who, at 
her request would read it to her, when she 
would listen with great attention, and often 


’ make pertinent retharks. She was temper- 


ate in her living, and so careful to keep to the 
truth, that her veracity was never questioned ; 
her honesty also was unimpeached, for such 
was her master’s contidence in it, that she 
was trusted at all times to receive the ferriage 
money for upwards of forty years. This ex- 
traordinary woman retained her hearing to the 
end of her life, but her sight began to fail 
gradually in her ninety-sixth year, without 
any other visible cause than from old age. At 
oue hundred she became blind, so that she 


could not see the sun at noon day. Bein 
habituated from her childhood to constant em 


ployment, her last master kindly excused fi 


from her usual labor ; but she could not be idle, 
for she afterwards devoted her time to fishing, 
at which she was very expert, and even at 
this late period, when her sight had so entire- 
ly left her, she would frequently row herself 
out into the middle of the stream, from which 
she seldom returned without a handsome sup- 
ply of fish for her master’s table. About the 
one hundred and second year of her age, her 
sight gradually returned, «nd improved so 
fur, that she could perceive objects moving be- 
fore her, though she could not distinguish per- 
sons. Before she died her hair became per- 
fectly white, and the last of her teeth dropt 


sound from her Read at the age of 116 years. 


Atthisage she died, (1802) at Bristol, in Penn- 
sylvania. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


Mr. Evtror—I read something in your,last 
number about humanity—or was it inhumanity? 
The lusty Jones would have had a spider mur- 
dered, A spider! why what a monstrous fellow 
he must be to rail at one that neither knows him 
noris known ofhim! I read the anecdote with 
much satisfaction, and avail myself of an op- 
portunity by presenting you the following Lines 
oa a Spider, which I beg you will insert. ‘They 
will convince your readers, if any there be 
among them who bear this little creature an an- 
tipathy, that he is not as obnoxious, at least not 
as idle a fellow as they take him for. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 


LINES ON A SPIDER. 


I see thee, little workman, go, 
Thy strings safe to untwine, 

I sce thee round a fabric throw, 
Which far surpasses mine ; 

A shelter for thy needful use, 

To screen thee trom the wind’s abuse, 
And gnats to undermine. 

Thou laborest not for fleeting fame, 

No kindred offspring lisp thy name. 


I see thee yet thy lines inspect, 
Thy fingers on them cast ; 
I see thy native intellect 
Keep spinning to the last ; 
True, ’tis not for another’s gain, 
Yet Solomon says all is vain— 
Then do not knit so fast. 
Rude hands will one day break thy thread, 
Thy frame destroy when thou art dead. 


WIIAT I LOVE. 


1 love—at summer's early dawn, 
When budding nature swells, 

To leave the city’s fancied joys, 

Its gaudy shows, its gilded toys, 
And crowds of beaux and belles— 

To seek the country’s vernal groves. 
Wher music fills each tree ; 

The forest oaks, now rob'd in green, 

Forget dismantled they have been, 
*Mid breathing melody. 


I love—to rove, as erst I’ve roved, 
In childhood’s happier hours, 
Along the clear and glassy lake, 
Thro’ tangled copse or mossy brake, 
*Mid wild and op’ning flowers, 
To meet, at every rod or two, 
Some scene of mimic fame; 
Some stately beech, upon whose butt, 
In former years full deep I’d cut 
Each letter of my name. 


I Jove—when from the tow’ring cliff, 

_ I've watched the cataract fall, 

Fach grot explor’d, or trod each glade. 

"Where evening o’er the forest shade 

First spreads her murky pall— 

To seek my blest paternal home, 
Its antique records trace— 

To share my brother’s merry glee, 

His guileless heart so pure and free, 
My sister’s fond embrace. ALPpa. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the New York Amerfean. 
ASAILOR’S DREAM. 


Captain N. of the United States’ navy,a 
highly meritorious officer, was ordered, in the 
year 1819, to take out the flag-ship to the 
West Indies. (It was, I believe, the Constel- 
lation.) At the Island of St. Thomas, sever- 
al of our vessels of war were to rendezvous ; 
and Commodore Perry would there come on 
board the Constellation, and take command of 
the squadron, for the purpose of scouring the 
pirates from the haunts they infested. Perry 
had sailed a short time before in the corvette 
John Adams. Captain N. sailed on slowly, 
annoyed by head winds and detained by calms. 
One night he dreamed he was standing on 
the quarter deck admiring the view of sea 
Pand sky, when he suddenly observed that sort 
of confusion at the gangway which announces 
the arrival ofavisiter. He looked in that di- 
rection, and saw advancing Captain Gordon, 
who had died some years before in the Med- 
iterranean service. He felt as we usually do 
when we dream ofthe departed, a conscious- 
ness that they are dead, yet no surprise to see 
them alive and performing all the actions of 
living men—discrepancies that dreams alone 
can reconcile. Gordon politely saluted him, 
and then inquired “ whither he was bound!” 
Captain N. answered, “I am going out as 
Perry’s Captain, who will hoist his flag on 
board at St. Thomts.” “No,” said Captain 
Gordon, “that you must not expect to see, for 
Perry now belongs to my squadron; look 
round and you willbe convinced.” He then 
pointed over the side of the ship. 

Captain N. looked in the direction designat- 
ed, and saw what appeared to be an island, 
with a town and fort; flags of various vessels 
and of the fort were hoisted half-mast high: 
minute guns were firing ; a vessel lay out in 
the road, at a distance from the land, also with 
marks of mourning ;—presently, two or three 
boats shot into view from the side of the ves- 
sel nearest the land containing officers, and 
rowed slowly by with muffled oars; then an- 
other boat with music and muffled drums, and 
last of all, came a boat with a coffin, covered 
with black, a military hat and sword lying on 
it, and surrounded by several officers, seem- 
ingly in deep grief: he saw the procession 
glide with measured strokes towards the town, 
and plainly heard the mingled sounds of bells 
ringing, music playing, and the cannon firing. 
He continued looking lost in anxiety and won- 
der, when some accidental noise in the ship 
aroused him fromhis sleep. He felt his mind 
so strongly impressed with this awful dream, 
that to sleep agaia was quite impossible; he 
lay restless till the morning ; he then assem- 
bled his officers, and told them all the partic- 
ulars, for‘sailors ere proverbially superstitious, 
—they agreed t) put down the day of the 
month, &c. 

After a few divs more sailing they made 
the island of St.Thomas, where lay the cor- 
vette Jolin Adams—a boat soon put off from 
her, when they informed that Commodore 
Perry had died on board, of yellow fever, and 
been actually buried on shore, with a proces- 
sion of boats and on the very day of the month 
on which Captain N. had the wonderful 
dream. 

I may have made some uninportant errors 
in this account of time or place, as it was 
told to me seven or eight ape ago; but my 
memory as to the essentials is correct, and I 
believe I tell it, (without any attempt at mak- 
ing a fine story.) exactly as Captain N. told it 
himself to me. 
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FASHION. 


There are, indeed, few causes in operation 
which produce more numerous contradictions 
to the assertion that “none are a fool always,” 
than a devotion to the mandates of that fickle 
and unreasonable thing called fashion; for as 


are incessantly occupied in the service of 
their divinity, and exposed to the bewildering 
effects of the fumes from her tripod ; they lis- 
ten unweariedly for her wild and fantastic de- 
crees, and regulate their conduct by them 
from the time they lay aside their nightcaps 
in the morning, to the moment when they re- 
sume them at night. Fortunately for us, that 
she has not yet much interfered with the sol- 
itude of our bed-rooms, that she does not in- 
sist upon our sleeping in cocked-hats, cr set- 
tle one sole shape or position in which it shall 
be gentlemanlike to seek repose! This se- 
vere and inexorable mistress admits, however, 
of'no interruption in her service during the 
day, which begins and ends just when she 
pleases; she regulates not only our serious 
but our trivial concerns; and is not less des- 
potic as to the dimensions of a bow on a bon- 
net, or a seal to a watch, than as to the mode 
in which we are to bestow our charity, or the 
place where we are to worship the Deity.— 
Our virtues ebb and flow at her command; 
she annually determines what we are to call 
modesty ; our maidens are ready to show their 
legs and shoulders whenever she pleases, or 
muffle themselves like an old lady of former 
days, and sweep the streets with their gar- 
ments. Our furniture, our food, our domes- 
tic arrangemerits are all under her control: 
when we travel she points the way; when 
we are ill, she sends our doctor, prescribes 
our medicines, and generally names our dis- 
ease ; the education of our children is entirely 
under her management, and it is she who de- 
cides how much they shall know, and what it 
is for which they shall have a taste. Devo- 
tion and benevolence, learning and patriotism, 
are merits or demerits, as it pleases her; lit- 
erature bows at her feet; and Milton and 
Pope grow dusty on our shelves when she 
tells us to admire nothing but Annuals. 


A GREEK MARRIAGE. 
The Greek marriages are generally celebra- 
ted in the night. I attended one at nine 
o'clock in the evening, not at the church, but 
at the house of the bridegroom. Inthe front 
of a sofa, on which places were assigned for 
the bride and bridegroom, there was a kind 
of altar. The bride was brought from her 
dwelling by the friends of the bridegroom, and 
on her arrival was placed on the sofa; but 
was soon conducted by females to an adjoin- 
ing room, from whence she was led baek by 
her intended husband. ‘They took their pla- 
ces on one side of the table, which I have cal- 
led the altar, end the priests on the other side. 
There were wax lights on the table, and the 
priest had two young boys as his attendants, 
to assist him in chanting or singing the ser- 
vice. There were tive men, who stood round 
the table with lighted candles in their hands, 
and a female stood by the side of the bride. 
When the priest put the rings on the fingers 
of the pair, (for there are two rings used,) 
the five men in turn changed them twice.— 
Then a kind of wreath, or crown, was put on 
each of their heads The five persons chang- 
ed them twice; and it is thought an ill omen 
if they should happen to fall to the ground, in 
changing them. The priest cut some bread. 
The bride ate once of it, but the bridegroom 
twice, toshew superiority, I suppose. A glass 
of wine was poured out. The bride drank 
once, and the bridegroom twice. The re- 
mainder was handed back to some young men 
in the company, Who drank it. After mueh 
chanting or singing, a kind of shawl or scarf 
was thrown over the heads of the married 
pair, hanging down on the left side of the 
bride, and on the right side of the bridegroom; 
and being led by the priest, they walked 
around the table three times, followed by 
the five men with candles, At this time they 
sang in a more lively manner, and with ths 
the ceremony concluded. The relations and 
friends then embraced te wedded pair; and 
the company, whieh was very numerous, be- 
gan to disperse. Before the ceremony, bev- 


its influence extends over every circumstance | erage and cakes, with sweetmeats, were given 
and every minute of our lives, its worshippers ' to 
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LITERARY. 


A visit to Greece and Constantinople: By 
Henry A. V. Post.—This is a neat octavo vol- 
ume of 357 pages, just issued from the New 
York press. Mr. Post was one of the agents 
of the New York Greek Committee, who sailed 
for Greece in September 1827, for the purpose 
of distributing a cargo of provisions and cloth- 
ing to the suffering people of that country.— 
Mr. Post has explained in his preface, the rea- 
sons which prevented his volume from seeing 
the light at an earlier day. For selling, we can 
readily imagine it is late, but it is not on that 
account to be passed over in silence. The 
American public were strongly excited in favor 
of the persecuted Greeks, and had a right to 
expect an explicit statement of the distribution 
of their bounty. In pursuance of a plan which 
we have marked out for ourselves to convey to 
our readers an idea of the books which issue 
from the American press, we insert to-day a few 
passages from Mr. Post's volume. It opens 
with the oft repeated description of Gibraltar, 
which contains nothing new, and thence they 
proceeded to Cerigo, to execute the objects of 
the voyage. He says: . 


“We dined in the afternoon in company 
with the governor, and a number of other dis- 
tinguised characters, civiland military. The 
dinner was a very novel and curions scene. 
It was served up in the Italian style, though 
with very little style at all, in a large, anti- 

uated, Turkish hall, with no other furniture 

an the table, a rude sofa, and a few chairs. 
A score of wild looking domestics surrounded 
the table, armed to the teeth, carelessly smo- 
king their pipes, and chatting familiarly with 
their masters, in true republican style. The 
Greeks toasted America, and we in turn toas- 
ted the Greeks, in an endless variety of cor- 
dials, which soon began to show their effect in 
an excess of obstreperous mirth, which we 
were apprehensive might call forth the pistols 
and ataghans that filled the belts of our half 
savage hosts. One fierce little fellow who 
as master of ceremonies, started up 
from his seat after several rounds of the bot- 
tle, waved his glass with @ air of defiance 
and exultation, and cried out, “ Health to all 
the sovereigns in the world but the Sultan.” 
A dozen glasses instantly clashed together in 
the centre of the table, and the patriotic toast 
was echoed by the whole company. Soon af- 
ter dinner, musicians were introduced, who 
seated themselves cross-legged upon the floor, 
and entertained us with a number of the na- 
tional airs of Greece. We were favored also 
with songs from several of the gentlemen, 
which excited a great deal of admiration, but 
which to our untutored ears had an eflect ve- 
ry nearly approaching the ludicrous. A pe- 
culiar nasal twang and drawl, form the most 
striking characteristic of a Grecian song, and 
are considered by the natives its greatest 
beauty; none of them in fact have any idea 
of singing without it. But the most singular 
part of our entertainment was an Albanian 
dance, in which an Arabian prisoner of war, 
showed the most astonishing grace and agili- 
ty. It consisted of rapid and violent motions 
of the whole body, intermingled with slow 
and solemn movements, and not unlike the 


imitations I have seen of an Indian war 


dance.” 


It is to the account of the suffering poor, 
however, whom it was the object of the voyage, 
to relieve that we turn with most interest : 


“Tt would require the pencil of a Hogarth to 
convey any tolerable idea of the squalid host 


‘that assembled around us on the beach of Kal- 


amaki; the powers of pen and ink are incapa- 
ble of any thing more than a feeble sketch of 
the ludicrous, yet affecting, the disgusting, 
and at the same time interesting scene. We 
drew up our barrels in a hollow square, to re- 
ceive the charge of the ravenous multitude, 


THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE, 


who seemed eager to devour them whol 
without waiting for the dilatory proces 
opening and meeting out portions. The c 
fusion and contention were inconceivable.— 
The miserable beings who had been living 
for months, upon no better fare than the beasts 
of the field, were almost frantic with joy at 
the unexpected arrival of wholesome and nu- 
tritious food, and many of them, no doubt, 
would have even risked their lives, in the ea- 
gerness of their impatience to secure a single 
oka of flour. General Jarvis, who was quar- 
tered at the time in the castle of Corinth, 
brought down a detachment of soldiers, con- 
sisting of ten or fifteen men, the flower and 
strength of his little band, to keep off the 
crowd and maintain some order in the distri- 
bution. To effect this, they were frequently 
obliged to have recourse to violence, for noth- 
ing but beating could keep the people withi 
any bounds; but the soldiers took delight im 
it, painful as the necessity was, and made a 
frolic of sallying forth from their breastwork 
of barrels, with long rods with which they 
had armed themselves for the occasion, and 
putting to flight unresisting groups of wo- 
men and children. I shall never forget the 
feelings with which I was agitated, when sur- 
rounded by this vast assemblage of poverty 
and misery; even the brutal Turk, if such a 
thing were possible, would have felt his heart 
bleed and his bowels yearn within him, on be- 
holding the awful desolation which his own 
hands had wrought. ‘There were old men, 
grey with years and sinking under the infirm- 
ities of age,—there were mothers with help- 
less infants screaming attheir breasts,—there 
were virgins in the prime of their days,— 
and there were children without number, in 
the season of playful innocence, all exhibiting 
the same emaciated and death-like countenan- 
ces, all clad alike in rags, and covered with 
filth and vermin, the unavoidable consequen- 
ces of their homeless and destitute condition. 
Many among the hapless throng had seen far 
other days, had been ‘nursed in the lap of 
plenty, had been clothed in soft raiment, and 
had eaten and drunk at the table of luxury.— 
Even those who had been brought up in indi- 
gence, and accustomed to struggle with the 
ills of poverty, the present conflict was in- 
deed dreadful and appallmg; but oh! it was 
enough to melt the heart that had never be- 
fore known one tender emotion, to see the 
delicate forms of well-bred females, crouch- 
ing upon the cold ground, and shivering be- 
neath a scanty covering of soiled and tattered 
garments, to behold their eyes haggard with 
grief, and their cheeks pale and wan with 
hunger and disease; and to hear the cries of 
distress which would ever and anon break 
from them in the agony of despair. It was 
affecting, almost beyond endurance, to hear 
the tales of woe which these houseless fugi- 
tives related to us; how they fled from the 
blaze of their dwellings, and had found ref- 
uge in some mountain of retreat, from the 
swords of their blood-thirsty pursuers; how 
they had seen their friends and families 
butchered before their eyes, and led away in- 
to a captivity more terrible than the most tor- 
menting death; and how they themselves had 
been wandering up and down the land “ seek- 
ing rest and finding none,” and suffering 
under toils and privations, that had reduced 
them to the forlorn condition in which we be- 
held them. 

We were occupied for three days in the 
distribution of our cargo; and as nearly all 
the people had come from a distance, those of 
them who had not received their portions, 
were obliged to remain the intervening 
nights, in the open air, with no other shelter 
than what was afforded them by a few low 
and straggling bushes, and many of them 
without a mouthful of food of any kind. The 
weather was cold, and wet, and boisterous, 
and it seemed as if nothing short of miracu- 
lous power could save the poor creatures from 
perishing ; but habit had so inured them to 
hardships of every kind, that few of them 
suffered any thing more from this severe ex- 


posure, than the temporary cold and fatigue 
to which it subjected them.” 


Again he says: 


“The four following days we employed in 
feeding the starving multitudes that were 
constantly pouring down upon us from the 
mountains. The number of persons to whom 
we administered relief, was about eighteen 
thousand—principally women and children, 
and old men, from Corea, Modon, Navarino, 
and the other Messenian towns. Such scenes 
of heart-rending misery as we were here 
compelled to witness, it is almost impossible to 
wituess, it is almost impossible to conceive, 
surrounded as we are in our favored land by 
the blessings of peace and plenty.” 


Of Lord Cochrane we have the annexed ac- 
count: 


“In company with the other Americans at 
Poros, I dined on board of the majestic frig- 
ate, the pride as well as the disgrace of our 
country, and had the honor of an introduction 
to Lord Cochrane. His lordship—lI speak 
now with more particular reference to his 
outward man—is as indifferent a specimen of 
nobility as could well be produced. A weath- 
er-beaten and ill-featured countenance, sur- 
rounded by reddish hair and whiskers, a tall 
andawkard figure beginning to be bent by 
age, and a slovenly style of dress, set off how- 
ever by the manners of a gentleman, form the 
personal characteristics of this mercenary 
hero. He entered freely into conversation a- 
bout the affairs of Greece, and expressed him- 
self with a cold and heartless indifference to 
her welfare, which showed that it was neither 
sympathy for her sufferings, nor the love of 
her cause, but the tempting glitter of her 
gold, that had brought him to her aid, and that 
he would be willing at any moment to aban- 
don her for any other nation, that would offer 
a higher bid tor his services. 

“In the early part of January, to the just 
surprise and indignation of every one, Lord 
Cochrane suddenly decamped. He went off 
in his schooner, like a thief in the night, with 
a considerable amount of prize money belong- 
ing to his officers in his possession, without 
vouchsafing them a single word of explana- 
tion about his mysterious departure, and, it 
was believed, without condescending to the 
common decency of requesting leave of ab- 
sence from the government. This was the 
man, let it be remembered, who talked in such 
swelling style about entering Greece through 
a Turkish fleet or a Turkish port; who rev- 
erently kissed his sword before the Congress 
of Dalma, and swore, that it should never be 
returned in peace to its scabbard, until Greece 
was free or he was no more; who demanded 
and received in advance the exhorbitant sum 
of one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, in 
anticipation of services never to be rendered, 
besides fourteen thousane dollars to purchase 
a vessel tocarry- him to Greece, and twenty- 
five hundred dollars for the expenses of his 
table!” 


The March Number of the New Monthly 
London Magazine contains these beautiful lines 


TO THE WALL FLOWER. 

I love thee, lone and_ pensive flower, 

Because thou dost not flaunt thy bloom 
In pleasure’s gay and garish bower, 

Or luxury’s proud banquet-room ; 
But on the silent mouldering wall 

Thy clinging leaves a fragrance shed, 
Or give to the deserted hall 

A relic of its glouies fled. 


These wreaths, in vivid freshness bright, 
Methinks the flattering herd pourtray, 
Who bask in fortune’s golden light, 
And wanton in her joyous way ; 
But thou art like that gentle love, —_ [pass’d, 
Which blooms when friends and fame have 
Towers the dark wreck of hope above, 
And smiles through ruin to the last. M. A. 


A schoolmaster said of himself, “I am like a 
hone, 1 sharpen a number of blades, but I wear 
myself out in doing it.” 


BRIDAL SERENADE, 
Wilt thou not waken, Bride of May, 
While flowers are fresh and the sweet bells 
Listen, and learn from my roundelay [chime ! 
How all life’s pilot boats sailed one day 
A match with Time. 


Love sat on a lotus-leaf afloat, 

And saw old Time in his loaded boat; 

Slowly he crossed life’s narrow tide ;— 

While Love sat clapping his wings, and cried, 
**Who will pass Time?” 


Patience came first, but soon was gone 

With heln and sail to keep Time on; 

Care and Grief could not lend an oar, 

And Prudence said, while he stay’d on shore, 
“| wait for Time !” 


Hope filled with flowers her cork tree bark, 
And lighted its helm with a glow-worm spark ; 
Then Love, when he saw her bark fly fast, 
Said, * Lingering Time will soon be past! 
Hope outspeeds Time !” 


Wit went next old Time to pass, 
With his diamond oar and boat of glass; 
A feathery dart from his store he drew, 
And shouted, while far and swift it lew— 
* QO! Mirth kills Time!” 


But Time sent the feathery arrow back— 

Hope’s bark of amaranths lost its track ; 

Then Love made his butterfly pilots move, 

And laughing, said, * They shall see how Love 
Can conquer Time.” 


His gossamer sails he spread with speed— 
But Time has wings when Time has need ; 
Swiftly he crossed life’s sparkling tide, 
And only Memory stayed to shide 
Unpitying Time. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sundry communications are under considera- 
tion; some in the careless character of Italian 
penmanship, and others with a Roman and bold- 
er feature. No impatient author must be sur- 
prised or vexed, whenever insertion of his com- 
position is delayed; even if the postponement be 
long, for we have many departments to fill, and 
many flagging mechanical operations to super- 


| intend, all engrossing that time which seeins to 


us too short to live, and too much occupied for 
comfort. The claims of various correspondents 
too, are often clashing, and it is delicate and dif- 
ficult for the most impartial judge to adjust them 
at once with correctness and despatch. 

A correspondent who signs himself “A com- 
fortable Old Bachelor,” is very eloquent on the 
subject of his happy and independent way of 
life, free from the cares Kc, inseparable from a 
family, We have too much respect for the mat- 
rimonial state to admit anything otherwise than 
in its praise. There are particular cases, no 
doubt, where it is uncomfortable, and we can 
freely join good old Charles Cotton, when he 
sings, 

From a domineering spouse ; 
From a sinoky, dirty house : 


From foul linen, and the noise 
OF young elildren, girls, or boys; 
From ill beds, and tullof tleas; 
From a wife with essences 
Deliver us, &e. 


But we cannot go the length of our ccrrespon- 
dent. 

Our friend “C, A. H.” of Athens, need not 
give up the plan marked out for himselfas stated 
in his letter of this week. In such cases, (judg- 
ing by what he has already forwarded) postage 
need not be paid by the writer. , 

The tale by “H. H.” is subject to his order. 
Our chief objection to it is, that the story is 
wrapped up in such an unnecessary profusion of 
words as to tire out the reader long before he 
reaches the end; and an objection which always 
thakes us hesitate placing a manuscript in the 
compositor’s hands, is peculiarly applicable to 
“ H, H.°-—his penmanship is remarkably bad. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 15. 


~~ Premium.—Mr. Hackett, of New York, has 
offered a premium of $250 for the best comedy 
in three acts, in which the principal character 
shall be an original of this country; to be pre- 
sented by the first of September. We doubt 
whether there will be many competitors for this 
premiam, as no pledge whatever is given that 
men of even common capacity will be judges, 
or that the premium, when earned, will be paid. 
The practice of offering rewards in this loose 
and irresponsible manner, is the height of absur- 
dity, and ought to be discountenanced by the 
whole fraternity of authors and publishers,— 
The names of the judges should be made known 
—the author has a right to know the character 
of the tribunal before which his production is 
to appear; and as the promise of pay is the 
main inducement, he should be perfectly satis- 
fied that every thing will be fair and honest.— 
If this system of offering literary prizes were 
properly conducted, much benefit would result 
to the character of our country, and something 
solid to the pockets of our authors. 


Gallantry of the Americans.—The following 
remarks from a London paper, seem intended 
as a hit at us Philadelphians. For ourselves, 
weconfess they have not struck us dumb:—“The 
Americans completely out-do us in gallantry. 
Here, when the health of the ladies is given in 
a company of gentlemen, ‘three times three’ 
are considered sufficient honors; but we find by 
a Philadelphia paper of the 12th ult. that Jona- 
than marks his opinion of the fair sex in a 
more decided manner. At a public dinner in 
Philadelphia, on the Sth ult, the following toast 
was given:—* Woman! ornament of creation! 
man’s richest treasure, and his truest friend!’ 
eighteen cheers !” 


Miseries of Wealth.— We witnessed a strange 
sight on Thursday evening, within a few doors 
of our office. A young man had drawn a large 
prize in one of the lotteries, and had just receiv- 
ed the proceeds, amounting to near eight thou- 
sand dollars, [7 It drove him crazy on the spot! 
No sooner had he received the money, than his 
senses forsook himm—and being an utter strang- 
er in the city, he roamed through the streets 
like a madman, until going into a jeweller’s 
shop near Fourth street, he purchased a dagger, 
for which he offered to give an hundred dollars. 
A crowd had followed him to the shop door, at- 
tracted by the singular spectacle; and he came 
out, swearing vehemently that he would kill the 
first man he met—a threat which his disordered 
senses would have certainly impelled him to 
execute. We left him in charge of some hu- 
mene individuals—a melancholy instance of the 
weakness of poor human nature! 


The Coal Fever.—Medical Advice.—A disease 
has invaded the peaceable inhabitants of the 
State of Pennsylvania, which, from its character, 
has received the appellation of “the Coal Fe- 
ver.” The symptoms vary in different patients 
according to their various degrees of sanguin- 
cous temperament, but as far as we have exam- 
ined, (and we have felt the pulses of many of 
the invalids,) they all agree in one prominent 
particular, which may be termed a speculative 
brain-fever. The disease is not confined to any 
one district of country, though it prevails most 
in Schuylkill County, where its operation has 
been materially aided by the establishment of a 
Bank. As soon as the fever attacks the impa- 
tient patient, if his residence is at a distance 
from the principal lucality, he runs to a stage 
office, and secures a seat for Pottsville, and no 


persuasions of his family physician can induce 
him to keep away from the infected region, as 
soon as he reaches which, by contact with oth- 
ers laboring under the same ailment, all his 
symptoms are greatly augmented in force. He 
is now in imminent danger of falling into the 
‘ pit hole,” unless some speedy remedies are ap- 
plied. Immersion in the canal to cool the fever, 
has been tried without effect, and the most skill- 
ful practitioners, even when they discover a tem- 
porary relaxation of the invalid’s pulse, find, 
the moment they are left without attendance, 
that they are subject to a relapse. A short ex- 
cursion to Mauch Chunk, and a ride on the rail 
way, have been found by experience the best 
remedies; and of thirty patients treated on it 
plan, the final recovery of twenty-eight has be 
ascertained. The others were partially relieved, 
but a ride in a return stage, into which they es« 
caped while their keepers were examining #he 
Lehigh works, proved fatal. a 

Patients from Philadelphia have been known 
to abandon their families, leave a lucrative bus- 
iness, and plunge at one leap into the deepest 
pits they could find. Several have been saved 
by mounting on the backs of others who fell 
in after them; but there is no knowing how 
long this may be practicable. Like the plague, 
the disease being contagious, there is no saying 
how soon it may be checked ; and it is feared if 
a frost should put a stop to it, the persons last 
attacked may feel the effects all their lives after. 

Having the good of this community greatly at 
heart, and from our editorial office being ex-offi- 
cio, a member of the Board of Health, we have 
thought it necessary to take the advice of emin- 
ent physicians, in order to prevent the infection 
from spreading. From a mass of prescriptions 
we have selected the following, as in our opin- 
ion the most likely to be effectual. It will be 
seen that it has one indispensable character of 
medical formule, as it begins with— 

Take, a coal region like that of Schuylkil, 
County, forty miles long by five broad. This 
will give 200 square miles; reduce this to a pill 
of one hundred and twenty thousand acres of 
coal land. Value this at fifty dollars per acre, 
(which is below the average calculation of most 
patients,) and you have six millions of dollars. 
Calculate the interest on this, and you havea 
gross sum of three hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars!! To swallow this bolus, the patient 
has only to calculate how much coal must be 
mined and sent to market to pay the interest on 
the assumed value of the coal region. The 
price paid for coal in the mine, is (say) 25 cents 
per ton; but all admit that this is too high, and 
must come down. Most reasonable people think 
15 cents in the mine a full price,and at all events, 
as an average of the whole one hundred and 
twenty thousand acres, it may be supposed a 
fair calculation. At 15 cents in the mine, it is 
required to know how many tons must be sent 
to market to pay the small interest annually of 
$360,000. Answer, two and a half millions of 
tons. Now inform your invalid that the capa- 
city of the Schuylkill Canal at the highest esti- 
mate is only three hundred thousand tons, and 
ask him by what channel he will bring the re- 
mainder to a market. If he is mad enough to 
say it can come, ask him who is to pay for it, 
At four dollars per ton it would amount to fen 
millions of dollars annually, which sum is all to 
be paid by the consumers. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that three dollars is paid for coal by every 
individual who is warmed from the Schuylkill 
mines, you will require more than three millions 
of people to he regular customers; and how you 
are to get so many subscribers would puzzle the 
Editor of the Evening Post himself. If you 
get three millions of subscribers at three dollars, 
there is an annual deficiency of one million of 


dollars, to be raised by a loan, or by the estab- 
lishiiient annually of another Bank with that 
capital. 

Should the patient be unable to swallow this, 
throw him a bite from Wilkesbarre to wash it 
down; and if he is still refractory, and thinks 
we are in fun, apply the straight waistcoat im- 
mediately ; cover him well over in Jersey char- 
coal, exhibit smaller draughts of the portion, 
keep his head cool and his pockets empty, and 
let his treatment be of a mild character, though 
if refractory, the straight waistcoat must be per- 
sisted in. By all means keép him out of the 
way of hearing the Pottsville stage anecdotes; 
such as the one now told so often as to be gen- 

ally believed, of a man who went up in a ra- 
ging coal fever, but on his arrival could find no 
place’#6 lodge in. The case being desperate, 
and: it being too late to descend into the mines 


forthe night, he lay down upon a small pile of 
P}stones, and enjoyed the soundest sleep and the 
a 


ppiest dreams. What was his surprise on 
awaking a little after sunrise, to find a spacious 
Exchange reared over his head in a single 
night!! The building was of marble, with pil. 
lars of solid coal. The coal merchants, unlike 
those of Philadelphia, were thus early assem- 
bling to transact the business of the day, and 
our traveller, seeing several fortunes made: be- 
fore breakfast, concluded now was his time to 
buy: He accordingly made a bid for “ as hand- 
some a coal érack as ever was seen;” paid down 
the ready money, and went out in high spirits 
to locate his purchase, but was sorely discomfit- 
ted to find that the whole ¢rack was riddled from 
stem to stern, and the bowels of his * track,” 
like those of his Exchange merchants, entirely 
gone! He has entered a suit for the damage 
done his “handsome coal track,’ but it is con- 
tended by the vender that there was no stipula- 
tion that the coal had not been removed! He had 
stated it to be ‘a coal track,” and he was ready 
to shew the “tracks” to any set of jurors who 
could be induced to go through the premises, 
This was a cruel stabto our speculator, and he 
came entirely relieved, both of his mone 
ey and his fever! 

Fortunes have been made, it is true ; but de- 
pend upon it, they will be lost to those who do 
not sell out intime. The moment the current is 
stopped, that moment coal lands will go down; 
and it will be a maiter of amusement to the 
sons of the speculators, as they are contentedly 
musing at day labor in the mines, to tell how 
their parents metamerphised their fortunes into 
nothing, and their children into coal heavers, 
We may be mistakea as to this result, but we 
think all considerate people on the eve of star- 
ting for Pottsville, would do much better by re- 
taining their stage fare, and subscribing with 
half the amount to (the opinions of ) the 4riel. 


The State House Square has been closed du- 
ring the week, to the great annoyance of nurse- 
ry-maids and grown-up children. It is under- 
going repairs, and during the time required, the 
sovereign people are only allowed to look on.— 
We see no preparation for either a river ora 
fountain. The first legislation on this Square 
by the Provincial Assembly says, “it shal! be 
enclosed with a substantial brick wall, and kept 
open for ever after.” We wish the construction 
of this bull might be to open all the gates after 
the repairs are completed. 


The Universal Class Book, a selection by Mr. 
Thomas Hughs, has just appeared from the 
press of Uriah Hunt. It is on the plan of Mur- 
ray’s English Reader, and contains many admi- 
rable pieces from the best English and Ameri- 
can authors, Among the latter are Bryant, 
Percival, Hopkinson, and many others. The 
work is well adapted for a Universal Class Book, 


and is worthy of being extensively introduced 
among learners. 


So the beautiful Frigate which has been ly- 
ing at our wharves for three years past, is to 
leave us at last! She was built for the Mexi- 
cans, and cost $300,000; but they were too poor 
to pay for her. The Russian government has 
purchased her, and she will soon leave our port. 
A more beautiful specimen of naval architecture 
never floated. She will bear honorable evi- 
dence to the skill and genius of Philadelphia 
workmen. Whoever may be fortunate enough 
to command her, may indeed glory inso “tight 
a ship,” and feel his heart swell and beat within 
him, as 

‘* He moves the monarch of her peopled deck.”” 


More Fortunes.—The glad tidings of a great 


‘fortune, the rightful heirs of which are all A- 


mericans, has been circulated during the week. 
As the story goes, and we have taken some 
pains to ascertain its correctness, an old lady em- 
igrated to this country from Holland some eigh- 
ty or an hundred years since, who became the 
rightful heir of a large estate in Amsterdam.— 
An advertisement to this effect failed to reach 
her descendants, and in default of any claimant, 
the government took the property under care, 
and have nursed and increased it, till it is said to 
exceed two millions of dollars in value. There 
are several squares in Amsterdam included in 
the whole, besides other valuable matters. The 
worst or best, as our readers please, of the mat- 
ter, is yet to be told—the old lady left several 
children, and these, like good citizens, have 
obeyed the injunction to increase and multiply, 
till they have arrived to the number of about 
two hundred, among whom, if the Dutch Am- 
bassadors opinion proves correct, this handsome 
estate will shortly be divided. Most of the heirs 
are residents of New Jersey, and belong to the 
Society of Friends. 


Players and Salaries.—We are told that Mr. 
Blake has been speculating with the Dramatic 
powers of Mr. Cooper, who engaged himself to 
Blake for a Southern expedition. If so, he has 
probably made money. A Charleston paper re- 
ceived on Monday, contains a communication 
from a correspondent giving a statement of the 
amounts received by the performers named, at 
the Charleston Theatre, during a few weeks 
past; affording an indication of their relative at- 
tractions in that city. : 

Mr. Cooper, for performing 15 nights, $1,212 75 
Mr. Hamblin, 6 nights, 265 06 
Mr. & Mrs. Sloman, 6nights, 787 12 
Miss Clara Fisher, 8 nights, 1197 43 

They have all been alike successful in Au- 

gusta and Savannah. 


Public attention being now awake to the sub- 
ject of locomotive steam engines, we make 
room for the annexed article, in which the facts 
detailed are of a very important character— 


Lecomotive Carriages—Fuel and Power.— 
The London Mechanic’s Magazine, of the 6th 
Feb., gives an account of some further experi- 
ments made at Liverpool with the Novelty, the 
results of which are important. The steam 
was kept up for 6} hours; the engine dragged 
a load of 284 tons at the rate of fully 8 miles 
(8,05 miles) per hour, and consumed 526 lbs, 
coke; but, putting the whole wozk performed 
together, it amounts to 90694 tons carried one 
mile, or very little more than one third of a 
pound of coke, (3,65 lbs.) in carrying one ton 
one mile, The fuel consumed was 84 lbs. per 
hour in carrying 2295 tons one mile. It fol- 
lows, that 114 lbs. of coke, costing about a half- 
penny, will suffice to convey a ton of goods 
from Liverpool to Manchester, a distance of 
thirty-one miles. Now, fuel is to the engine 
what corn is to the living animal, and it may be 
guessed from this circumstance, what a small 
sum the feed of the steam horse will cost. The 
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Novelty is the cel -Lrated engine constructed by 
Messrs. Erickson and Braithwaite, and, if’ she is 
not materially altered, must have been drawing 
seven times her own weight, while periorming 
the experiments alluded to. 


Rambles in Philadelphia.—We suppose some 
of our readers, when they see the title of this 
article, will exelaim, “ More about Philadelphia! 
what can he have to say?” What ean he lave 
to say indeed! why the subject is inexhaustible 
—absolutely extensive enough to write a book | 
as large as the desk at which his honor the May- 
er dispenses pardons and punishinents, and it 
shall go hard with us if we do not cover rags 
enough to paper the whole outside of the shot 
tower and the interior of the Arcade to boot, on 
this very trite and worn out subject of Philadel- 
phia, the city of brotherly love, as it was wont | 
to be called, before the natives got to fighting | 
duels, writing pamphlets, and lithographing cir- 
We never 


| 


| 


culars about small points of honor. 
get tired with walking through the strects of 
Philadelphia. Whether we perambulate the | 
broad margins of Market street, steal cautiously 
down Dock street to hear the news at the Cof- | 
fee-house, thread the mazes of the wharves, or 

plump upon the brokers of Walnut street, walk 
out to the coal yards or up to Kensington, down 
to the marine rail way, or mount the steeples to 
look down upon our fellow mortals, we never 
fail to find an infinite fund of interest and amuse- 
ment. When the outward objests fatigue the | 
eye, or a long ramble wearies the outward man, 
we step into a court room to fale the benefit of 
rest, and study mind in the speeches of the law- 
yers. Ifthey fail, we enter an exhibition room, 
go to the rehearsal of a new tragedy, calculate 
the size of an oyster, and take a peep into the 
unstudied part of conchology, the little known 
animal who is the lawful prey of man. By the 
way, gentle reader, have you ever been on a jury 
in Philadelphia? Witnessed the delightful ar- 


to be, to postpone every cause on the docket to 
tie last moment, and whose ambition it is to 
hand down to their successors the true meaning 
of “the law’s delay,” as well as the “ insolencee 
of offive:” Have you ever stood with open 
niouta, ready and willing to exercise the great 
privilege of deciding a quarrel, been called by 
tle sonorous prothonotary to the jury box time 
after time—heard the note of preparation, and 
then been dismissed? And have you ever wai- 
ted ius day afler day, till time seemed to have 
no uses but to keep you waiting? If you have 
not, we envy your state of ignorance. “ Where 
ignorance is bliss, “tis folly to be wise ;” but if 
you have your name down as a voter, prepare 
for a seige to your patience and your stomach, 
and lay ina stock of good humor and fat to live 
on during a “period” of some coming event 
which “casts its shadow before.” We often 
sympathise with jurors whose thouglits are half 
the time wandering to the concerns ef the shop, 
and too much distracted by the remembrance 
that every thing is going amiss at home, to pay 
much attention to the eloquence of the Brown's 
or the smooth tongue of the Binneys and Brad- 
fords. Did you ever compose one of a jury of 
tweive wise and conscientious men, of whom 
six were for plaintiff and six for defendant? 
Were you ever carried over to Evans's, in 
George strect, to make a discovery of the agree- 
able tempers you have to deal with, and there 
looked up by * Charles” in the front room, sec- 
end story? Under these circumstances did you 


lent plan it is to bring the other members of the 
club to order. On seeing your night calpy and 
pillow, and cloak, and your very comfortable 
countenance, nature will rebel, and eleven to 
one is an even bet that they come round to your 
opinion before the town clock strikes twelve. 
The reasonings of a man’s mind must not be 
sifted too closely on such occasions, Can any 


juryman fail to agree with you in the opinion 


that a pillow is better than no pillow, and a 
cloak better than a chair to lay on?—and the 
moment he is so far gained over to your way of 


thinking in this particular, it is very likely he | 


object of this article, Wa!king by the corner 
of Fifth and Arch streets the other day, we saw 
a funeral procession slowly wending its way to 
the grave yard in which are deposited the mortal 
remains of Dr. Franklin. We followed it in, 
and while the last rites were performing over 
the sepulchral vault, hastily copied a few Epi- 
taphs which presented themselves, The great- 
er number were mere mementos of name, place 


‘of birth, age, or death, while some were more 


remarkable and touching. The first’ which we 
insert, wants but the names to make it a literal 


copy of what struck us as eminently calculated 


will conclude that you are the wisest man, and | to touch the feelings: 


agree to the verdict you have determined upon, 
You may now calculate upon being foremams 
and have the honor of sealing the verdiet, aud 
going home by twelve to comfortable @ bai 
Your name will now be made famous 
| jurors, and you may be as sure of carry 
point as if you had read Blackstone and Coke 
‘upon Littleton ail your life. No man will daré 
to ditier from you, and you may caleulate upon 
more “night juries.” A writer whose ge- 
nius we hold in high esteem, says, * the Law- 
yers, indeed, wo doat on a sweet bit of sub- 
terfuge, and never tell the truth when they can 
help it, purely to show their ingenuity,” the 
lawyers furnish no little of the amusement of a 
rambler in Philadelphia—they fascinate some 
people, and when once taken in their nets, the 
rambler becomes a lounger—he is transformed 
from a “a locomotive engine” to a sleepy list- 
ener, and may be found always at court or in 
its vicinity; he hears so much law that he be- 
comes a doubter, a real Walter Van Twiller, 
and finally loses the habit entirely of thinking 
for himself. If he is in the good graces of the 
aforesaid “Charles,” he becomes an arbitrator, 
and picks up dollars and oyster suppers with all 
the grace of a needy man, which indeed he very 
naturally becomes, for a real court lounger ean- 
not of course mind his business or his work. 
The reader who expects to follow us in our 
rambles must remember that a pgdestrian will 
naturally walk into many “ei. and nar- 
row lanes, and he must pardon our digressions, 
else will he get very little instruction about * Life 
in Philadelphia.” If perchance our fect or our 
pen should weary in their peregrinations, it may 
happen that we shall saddle a poney from Car- 


ter’s really excellent stables, and mounting our 
subscribers on the crupper, jaunt them on short 
excursions into the young Philadelphias which 
are growing up as thick as cranberries in a Jer- 
sey swamp, or asparagus in a Jersey garden— 
of this, however, more anon if the humor strikes 
us, and till it does, we must break the thread 
of our discourse and try to cook up the passing 
events of the week. 


Philadelphia Epitaphs—We have ever con- 
sidered it necessary to the correct estimation of 
the character of a people, to follow them not 
only to their places of festivity and amusement, 
but to their scenes of mourning; and like Oid 
Mortality, we take fiequent strolls into the grave 
yards of this city, where much is to be learned 
trom the grave-digger, but more from the mar- 
ble which he erects. Grief, when it is recent, is 
strong, and its effects overpowering ; but a stone 
cutter could tell many a tale of its early dissi- 
pation, and enforce his detail by exhibiting his 
unpaid bills for gravestones. ‘The plan of the 
Paris wholesale grave-stone-maker was founded 
on an intimate knowledge of human nature— 


ever get out of the door, steal down through the |-he always kept his goods ready made, with 
cellar kitchen, and up into the street, take a quiet | characters prepared for the inserlion of a name, 
stroll home, eat a good supper, and get back | and found it more profitable to sell cheap for 
with a good cloak and a pillow under it, on{cash, than to wait till time had cooled the first 
which to pass the night? If you never did, we | paroxysm of grief. But this is an unpleasant 


oan name a person who has, and a most excel- | view of:human frailty, and we tura to the main 


Beneath this Stone 
Are deposited 
The relicts of a father, mother, 
Sisters, wife, children: 
Resting 
In the affectionate remembrance 
of a son, a brother, husband, 
And Father. 

“The next is copied from the elegant monu- 
ment of Captain Shaw, and is full, as to epi- 
thets, as could be desired by the most anxious 
votary of posthumous fame : 

In memory of 
JOHN SHAW; 
Late a Captain in the Navy of the United States, 
Distinguished 
for courage with humanity, 
discipline without rigor, 
skill with good conduct, 
integrity above suspicion, 
and honor without a blemish. 
He gave to the world a noble spectacle 
of a man who, without patronage, raised 
himself among men of the highest merit, 
to the first rank in the service of his 
adopted country ; 
enjoying the confidence of the government, 
beloved in a rare degree by those 
under his paternal command, 
and, 
blest with friends of kindred, worth and feeling, 
he died as he had lived, 
without fear and without reproach, 
on the 17th day of September, 1823, 
Aged 50 years, 

The following little effusion cannot fail to 
touch the vibrating chord which, though silent, 
never dies in the heart of a bereaved mother. 
It is simply and beautifully this: 

Sacred 
To the memory of. 
MY INFANT. 
March 11, 
1826. 
One cannot read it, with its recent date, with- 
out a silent tear for the sorrow which did not 


deem it necessary to record even the name of 


the babe who had gone to heaven. 

In this ground, and in that of Christ Church, 
may be found many of the graves of Revolution- 
ary Patriots, and some who claim a less distin- 
guished rank in the annals of that eventful pe- 
riod. Take the following as a sample of well 
turned and merited panegyric: 

This monument is crected to the memory of 

FREDERICK SMYTH, Esq. 

Born in the County of Norfolk, in Great Britain, 
and Chief Justice of the Province of 
New Jersey.from 1764 to the 
Revolution. 

At that stormy period, his probity, sincerity, and 
mild deportment, enabled him to act with 
unshaken fidelity to the Crown without 
creating a personal enemy. 

Since that event he removed to Philadelphia, 
where he died without previous illness, in 
the full possesion of his faculties, 
esteemed and respected, 
on the 8th day of February, 1815, 
aged 84 years 


| 
Sermons on a Wood-pile.—Passing along 


Spruce Street wharf on Sunday last, at that 
particular hour after meeting-time when all the 
gentlemen loungers walk down to snuff up the 
pure breezes of the Delaware, we observed a 
club of wits, and other idle fellows, collected 
round a wood-pile on the aforesaid wharf— 
Drawing nearer, we discovered on the top of 
this wood-pile a man with a long beard, and 
cutting altogether as queer a figure asthe Wan. 
dering Jew himself, who was holding forth most 
vehemently to a crowd of some forty or fifty sai. 
lors, oyster-men, and wharf-rats of all sorts and 
colors, who lay stretched out upon the decks of 
the adjacent oyster-boats, enjoying the beams 
of a warm sun-—with the additional luxury ofa 
perfectly unintelligible sermon, within comforta. 
bl. hearing distance. Before the speaker was 
an open space of some twenty fect in diamétert 
within which certain games were going on be 
tween the aforesaid whart-rats, such as pitch. 
penny, leap-frog, and one which we ourselves 
have indulged in gforetine, called hammer the 
block. These sports formed a suitable relief to 
the audience, whose faculties, be it said, were 
not wholly enchained by the speaker, and tormed 
a pleasant contrast to the mystifications which 
he oceasionally threw around them. In iront of 
the wharf, five eanal shallops, full of flour bar. 
rels, king-crabs and Delaware beauties,were hau- 
lixg in with loud shouts of recognition from 
their friends on shore, while the knives of twen. 
ty men and boys hammering away at opening 
oysters, with the loud laugh of the juvenile 
gamblers, rose up in mingled confusion, threat- 
ening to drown the preacher's voice, in spite of 
his oecasional pauses as the sounds grew nearly 
deafening. His audience, knowing him to be 
a preacher of somewhat doubtful character, and 
perceiving nothing but a tedious sameness in his 
discourse, did not listen, we must confess, with 
the same breathless attentlon as did the Senate 
when Mr. Webster delivered his gigantic speech; 
and a sailor, who had repeatedly “spliced the 
main brace” that merning, threw in, every now 
and then, a query, such as, *wher'd you get 
your text trom. neighbor?” or, “I say, Mister, 
what'll you drink?” by way of keeping up the 
fun. At last, when the man had bored a sue- 
cession of audiences till quite dinner-tirue (fora 
new set of hearers came in as the old one was 
preached out) he was saluted in the rear by 
a volley of raw oysters, which swept his hinder 
man from top to toe! ‘Turning round to see 
whence thisstriking demonsiration of regard pro- 
ceeded, a second volley met him in the face— 
whereupon, amidst the horse-laugh yelling of 
two hundred sailors and oystermen, he jumped 
down from his rough pulpit, and scampered off 
into one of the neighboring alleys, to prepare 
himself for another sermon, according to custom, 
wherever he might meet a dozen persons ot 
ted together. 


We understand that the tragedy of Sertorius 
is intended as a present to Mr. E. Forrest, as a 
voluntary compliment from a natire American 
to a native American, upon the condition, that 
the first performance of tie piece shall be ia 
Philadelphia. 


A good one.—Two ladies in Chesnut street 
were making observations on the new fashions; 
one of them observed of a third whom they 
had just passed, “She has not a Dunstable on,” 
alluding to a hat she wore, “ No,” replied the 
other, “she is not yet under the dunce table !” 


The Natchez Galaxy gives to a correspondent 
who sent a poetical effusion, this cold comfort: 
“The part you stole I like the best. 
Go on, don’t fear—and steal the rest.” 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


ORIGINAL. 
GEORGE WILSON, 

‘THE CONVICTED MAIL ROBBER. 
This unbappy young man, now confined within 
the gloomy enclosure of a solitary cell, has been 
convicted by a jury of intelligent and conscien- 
fious men, of a crime which the laws of the 
United States declare to be punishable with 
peatH. Afler an impartial trial, in Which nu- 
merous Witnesses were examined, more as a 
matter of form than necessity, because his own 
confessions sufficieatiy proved the crime; acter 
the most unremiticd exortions of gentlemeu 
learned in the law, he has been convicted by a 
jury which hisown eounse) had selected, In 
the present state of public fecling produced by 
this trial, andthat which has been progressing 
this week, it may not be amiss to lay before our 
readers some events in the life of the criminal, 


proving as they will. that but for a single unfor- 
tunate circumstance, he might never have been 
reduced to the.uakappy condition in y. hich his 
evil propensities have plunged him. 

Grorce Winsox was born in the city of 
Trenton, N. J., of honest and reputable, though 
needy parents, He is now only four-and-twen- 
ty years of age. His father was a watelunan 
in the Northern Liberties some years ego, but 
now follows the sea; his mother is a tenant in 
the Philadelphia Alms House, and aged ané 
poor, survives to see her only son conde:mned 
by the laws of his country to perish on the 
seafold. At an early age George was thrown 
upon the world without the benefit of a trade, 
and a stranger to that paternal oversight which 
should have directed his youthful footsteps in 
the path of rectitude. White stil very young, 
and having no regular oecupation, he committed 
a lareency which caused him to be committed 
to the Walnut Street Prison for the term of two 
years. While a convict there, his docile and 
gentle behaviour, together with the deep peni- 
tence which he expressed for his crime, and the 
shame and hamiliation he felt at being so dew:a- 
ded, attracted the no ire of the present Superin- 
tendant of the new Venitentiarv, Mr. 8. R. 
Woodwhoteok muci arestin deavorins to ren- 
der his reformation complete and lasting. Mr.W, 
with that humanity whieh all who know him 
are aware isa prominent feature in his charae- 
ter, continued to keen a friendly eye on George 
until his term of service had expired; when, 
desirous of affording him every possible oppor- 
tunity to reform his character and become a 
worthy citizea, he placed him, as an apprentice, 
with Mr. Joha Hagany, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, it being first made known by Mr. Wood 
that George was a convict. Mr, Hagany being 
a preacher in the Methodist Society, and of a 
kind and charitable disposition, consented to re- 
ceive him as un apprentice. It was agreed, 
moreover, between the three, that in order to 
give George every chance of retrieving his for- 
feited gharacter, the fact of his having been in 
prison should be '. pt a profound secret between 
them. + 

For about ty. 
Mr. Hagany, : 
the most bency -nt character, and who endeav- 
ored with much siceess, to instil into his mind 
the principles of virtue and religion. How far 
he succeeded, George’s conduct while he re- 
mained with him will sufficiently attest. He 
behaved in every respect to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his master and his family, and never 
gave the slightest cause of regret that he had 
been admitted into his house. A thorough re- 
formation had apparently taken place; when, 
most unfortunately, a man was taken into the 
service of Mr. Hagany, who had formerly been 
a constable in Philadelphia, and who knew that 


vears George remained with 
sso treatment of him was of 


George had been a tenant of the State Prison. 
This man, ignorant of the experiment making 
upon George’s character, imprudently, and for 
no good reason, divulged the secret to his fellow- 
apprentices, Their taunts and jeers succeeded, 
and it was soon whispered among all the lads 
with whom he had made acquaintance. They 


—ignorant of any crime themselves—shunned 


him as if fearful of contamination ; and the fact 
of the secret being known, coming to Mr. Uag- 
any’s knowledge, he felt it his duty, in order to 
cuard the other lads under his care from im- 
proper associations, to tell George that he must 
leave his house. Accordingly, putting a dollar 
into George’s hand, he told him to return to 
Mr. Wood and acquaint him with the circum- 
stance, 

But George never did return as he had been 
directed! The blow was so tremendous, and 
came upon him with such startling suddenness 
as almost to deaden his faculties. His desire to 
become a virtuous and worthy citizen had been 
sincere, and the hope that former transgressions 
were forgotten, had cheered him up, and served 
still more to encourage him in doing well, But 
now his hopes were suddenly—unkindly, and 
irretrievably blasted. He wandered away from 
Mr. Hagany’s friendly dvelling into the adja- 
cent couatry, working among the farmers for a 
precarious living. He crossed over into New 
Jersey, where he labored in the harvest-field or 
at the plough-tail, as chance threw a job in his 
way. By this unsettled mode of life, his good 
desires became blunted, and the virtuous im- 
pressions left upon his mind, gradually faded 


away and become almost totally obliterated,— 


While thus situated, he committed a larceny in 
the state of Maryland, for which he was sen- 
tenced to some years hard labor in the Peniten- 
tiary. While contined there, he became ac- 
quainted with Porrer and Portrrt, the two 
other individuals concerned in the mail robbery. 
After serving out his time, he was released; and 
some time aiierwards, meeting Porter and Po- 
teet, he renewed with them that intimaey which 
had been commenced within the Penitentiary, 
Among other projects of plunder proposed 
among the three, that of robbing the mail was 
started, ‘i'o this George asserts he expressed 
unwillingness; but that he was finally overawed 
by the threats of the others, who forced hin to 
become a partner in the scheme of plunder. 

Their first movement was to break open a 

house and steal fire-arms. They next deter- 
mined upon robbing the great Western Mail be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and left the 
city with the intention of doing so. Arrived at 
West Philadelphia, a small village directly over 
the Permanent bridge, they stationed themselves 
in a shingle-shed on the edge of the hill which 
overlooks the Schuylkill, and in the centre o 
the village. Here George's heart failed him; but 
fearing to give an open refusal, knowing the 
savage and desperate character of his associates, 
he feigned sickness. While the other two were 
consulting whether it would be safe for them to 
attempt the robbery, the mail-stage drove hy,— 
The whole party then moved accoss the fields, 
Porter and Poteet swearing violently at George, 
and declaring they would have game of some 
kind before morning. They accordingly lay in 
wait for the Kimberton Mail. When it drove 
up, George’s better genius forsook him, and he 
assisted in the robbery. 

Encouraged by their success, though the mo- 
ney they got from the mail-bag did not exceed 
$30, they attacked the Reading Mail, the par- 
ticulars of which are too well known to need a 
recapitulation here. In that adventure, not 
$200 were obtained. Immediately on perpetra- 
ting the robbery, they returned to George’s 
lodgings in South Street, in this city, where all 


the letters and papers were destroyed. From 
thence they divided themselves, to ¢lude detec- 
tion, until they again met in Be'!timore, where 
Poteet shot at the keeper of te Maryland 
Penitentiary, and put a ball through his hat— 
an offence for which he is yet to be punished. 
Here, jealously of each other crept into the 
minds of all, and each one became suddenly 
apprehensive that the others had betrayed him. 
Mutual confessions followed, each being anx- 
ious to be the first to disclose the secret, and 
purchase his life by turning round and testify- 
ing against his companion, ‘They were all very 
soon arrested and brought to this city. For 
better security, application was made to Mr. 
Wood, the Superintendant of the new Peniten- 
liary, to receive George until his trial 
come on, To this Mr. Wood was indu ed only 
by pressing solicitations of several gentlemen, 
asthe regulations of the new Penitentiary jus- 
tify him in refusing all untried prisoners. 

When it was announced to Mr. Wood that 
one of the mail robbers had arrived, he went 
down to receive him. His old protegee, in the 
person of George Wilson, stood before him! 
They had not seen each other since the day he 
was placed with Mr. Hagany! Judge, then, of 
the surprise of his benevolent patron at the soul- 
afflictive meeting, for he had not the least idea 
that George Wilson the mail robber, was the 
same penitent George he had, as he thought, so 
encouragingly settled many years before. The 
moment the latter saw the face of his well- 
known triend, a torrent of blood rushed up into 
his cheeks, and he hung down his head, over- 
come with shame and confusion. Approach- 
ing nearer to him, Mr. Wood enquired, unable 
to conceal his sorrowful surprise, * Why, is this 
thee, George ?—Is it possible it is thee 2” “ Yes, 
Mr. Wood,” replied the unhappy prisoner, * if 
that man you lett me with at Wilmington had 
only kept me, I would never have been in this 
scrape.” * 

Immediately on Mr. Hagany learning that 
his old apprentice was in so awful a difficulty, 
he came up to this city for the purpose of visit- 
ing him. The interview was affecting beyond 
description. He exhorted him to turn his 
thoughts inward and towards heaven—told him 
that his time on earth was short, that death 
was inevitable, dreadful and ignominious as it 
wasto be. From this interview George came 
out an altered character, in appearance at least. 
The pious conversation of his former friend 
melted the uihappy youth into tears, and pro- 
duced a sensible and serious change in his whole 
deportment. He asked for a bible, and said 
that as his time was short, he had better use it 
to the best advantage. 

Such are the principal features in the life of 
Georcr Winson. Aneglected childhood, more 
than any natural depravity of heart, has brought 
him to the most awful depth of human misery. 
At the early age of four-and-twenty, he has for- 
fcited to the offended laws of his country that 
life, which, with properculture, might have been 
honorably spent among his fellow  citizens—a 
comfort to the old age of his poverty-stricken 
mother, and a source of proud reflection to him- 
self. Now, how dark and terrible the prospect. 
Yet he must have one source of consolation in 
the thought that he has not stained his con- 
science with the crime of blood. For this, how- 
ever, nothing but the prudence of those whom 
he robbed may be given as a reason. Had the 
least resistance been offered—we have their own 
words for it—murder would have been commit- 
ted. No hope for mercy ought to be held out. 
Public indignation calls aloud forsanguinary ret- 
ribution; and the character of him who holds 
the pardoning power is too well known to afford 


the slightest glimmer of encouragement. 


A Mr. Starr and his wife, were killed on Fri- 
day at their residence in Schuylkill County, by 
lightning. Mr. Starr was found extended an 
the floor, behind the door, a lifeless corpse, and 
his wife also dead, lying across the cradle, 
which contained an infant. The infant was un- 
injured, and also three children, thet were’ im 
bed in the same room. 


A new tragedy entitled Cataline, has been 
prepared by a gentleman of this city, The 
principal character has been written in adapta- 
tion to the genius of Mr. Forrest. 


From the Washington Spectator. 
BOABDIL AND MORAYMA. 
When king Boabdil left Granada, to go out 
against Lucina, his favorite wife Morayma wept 
as she thought of the evils that might befal him: 
and when he departed from the Alhambra, she 
betook herself to the mirador which looks out 
over the Vega. From thence she watched the 
army, as it went, in shining order, along the 
road which leads to Loxa: and every burst of 
warlike melody that came swelling on the 
breeze, was answered by a gush of sorrow. Bo- 
abdil was taken captive by the Christian army, 
and nearly the whole of his forces cut to pieces. 
—Irving’s Conquest of Granada, 


Luxurious sounds of joy rang out 
From citron grove and myrtle shade, 

While merry laugh and ringing shout 
Among the fluted columns played ; 

’ The dark-eyed maids of sunny Spain, 

From lute, and reed, and light guitar, 

Were warbling many a soften’d strain, 
To warrior lover, absent far. 


But there was one to whom this hour 
Was drearier than a starless night— 
One watcher in yon lonely tower, 
To whoin no music brought delight: 
For he who echoed every sigh— 
Whose soul was blended with her own— 
The one loved form that should be nigh, 
Had from her bower of vine.wreaths flown. 


It was Morayma: Her dark eye 
Was fixed in long and earnest gaze 
Upon the mountain heights, that lie 
Far distant in the gathering haze: 
For there the warrior’s plumed crest 
Mingled with gleam of lance and spear, 
As onward to the fighting prest 
Those mail-clad hearts that knew not feur! 


She gazed upon them as they wound 
Through woody vale and dark defile, 
And drank the swelling warlike sound 
That rang from trump and horn the while : 
It came upon the south wind’s breath, 
And sunk into her saddened heart, 
As if’t had been the voice of death 
To bid two mingled souls to part! 


She watched the lessening plumed train, 
Until the sunset left the west, 
And twilight’s shadows o'er the plain, 
Came down to take their quiet rest ; 
Her throbbing heart was wild with fears, 
And it seemed struggling for relief; 
Oh! then was she subdued by tears, 
And her high soul was bowed with grief. 
% * * * 
No more guitar or castinet, 
Within the perfume breathing grove, 
Or on the Xenel’s flower-banks yet, 
Are thrillir with the tones of love; 
But sid and are the notes 
That sve., amid the orange bowers; 
And}. "ght thro’out the Alhambra floats, 
But sounds of wo thro’ midnight’s hours. 


High hearts that erst for victory burned. 
Are cold witpin a foreign land, 
Only a dauntless few returned, 
Of all that brave, proud-hearted band : 
And he came not—the kingly one ! 
His trophies at her feet to fling ; 
Castalia has the victory won— 


Granada owns a captive king! 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
Nor hear with a disdainful smile, 

The short, but simple annals of the poor. 

Gray's Flegy. 

“Help! help! begone you brute! "—were the 
agonised expressions which struck upon my 
ear the other evening, while returning from 
the house of a friend in the lower part of the 
city. The hour was late—the streets were 
lonely, and the watchman, snoring on his post, 
was deaf to the shrieks of one whose accents 
bespoke extreme distress. I sprang across 
the street with the rapidity of lightning, un- 
til | reached an alley in the neighborhood of 
South and Fifth Streets, where I beheld a fe- 
male struggling in the embraces of a man of 
powerfully muscular frame, who seemed en- 
deavoring to force her into a dark-looking alley 
close at hand, and into which his strong arm 
would soon have dragged the helpless and 
terrified victim of his base desires. I saw, 
however, that his infuriated efforts were pal- 
sied in a degree by the overpowering influ- 
ence of drink, and that though in other cir- 
cumstances it would be madness for me to at- 
tack him, yet in his present half senseless 
condition, success might reasonably attend a 
bold assault upon him. The female stretched 
out herarms imploringly to me, and begged 
me, in her Maker’s name, to save her! With 
a single blow of a stout cane I struck the 
wretch to the earth, knocked up the nearest 
watchman from his comfortable slumbers, 
gave the miscreant into his charge, with tny 
name and residence, as a witness, and offered 
my arm to the female as a guardian to her 
home—an offer which she modestly, but very 
gratefully accepted. 

The incident which brougiit us together 
was remarkable. She lived in the northern 
extremity of the city—her name was ELLEN 
—and though no story is involved in the ad- 
venture, yet its relation may serve to strike 
out into public observation some of the mon- 
strous vices in which this great city abounds. 
I escorted her to her lodgings—pleased, I 
must confess, with her deportment, which was 
modest and retiring, and with her manners 
and conversation, which were pleasing and 
correct. She was young, and there was a 
dimple on her cheek which added beauty to 
the rose in which it was embosomed. A walk 
of half an hour brought us to her mother’s 
door. She was the daughter of a widow, but 
not her only one. Five others had shared the 
troubles which poverty had scattered round 
the mother at the death of her husband, and 
the eldest, ELLEN, contributed her mite to the 
general support of the family, by working asa 
sempstress—thankless, wearying occupation ! 
—at the miserable wages doled out to female 
laborers by the rich ones of Philadelphia. 

On the night in question, stealing an hour 
after the killing labors of the day—labors 
which to a female are killing—she walked 
down, near a mile from her mother’s house— 
oh! amiable girl!—to carry a few delicacies 
to a sick fellow-sempstress, and to cheer up, 
with kind words and soft attentions, the fe- 
vered couch of her languishing friend. Re- 
turning home alone, for she had no brothers 
old enough to. guard her “footsteps through 
the debauched and abandoned avenues of that 
section of the city, she was forcibly arrested 
"f the ruffian whose rude embraces I had par- 

ised by a more than commonly siaccessful 


blow. 


Such, alas! are the contingencies which 
await the best, as well as the worst, of our 
unprotected female population. Such, alas! 
is the conduct which men who pass for honest 
and respectable, are known to practice under 
cover of the night, upon those helpless fe- 
males whom a variety of circumstances com- 
pel to leave their homes unguarded. Shame, 
the universal regulator of the actions, fades 
away and becomes invisible while these acts 
are perpetrated—acts which, if committed in 
the gaze of others, would sink him who com- 
mits them to the level of his own unworthy 

eods. 

The police of the city, let it be perfect be- 
yond a fault, can never be sufficiently ywgil- 
ant to detect the rude and wanton who fre- 


quent our streets at night. But of all on whom | 


its eyes should be directed, surely none de- 
serve the scrutiny more justly, and when de- 
tected, the strongest sentence of the law, 
than the craven-hearted insulter of an unde- 
fended female. Deprived in early life of her 
natural protectors, and thrown upon the world 
with no resource but that of personal and 
most laborious servitude, whither can the pen- 
sive eye of melting pity and commiseration 
be directed, in search of a more deserving ob- 
ject of regard, than towards the mother of a 
virtuous family of helpless daughters! None 
know the hardships such encounter, but those 
whose duty, or whose pleasure it may have 
been to look into the miserably furnished 
rooms into which a compact population forces 
them to retire. And yet, are these to be made 
the prey of wealthy profligates, or the exclu- 
sive subjects of midnight insult and violence? 
Though a general slander has been heaped 
upon them—unjust, untrue, and wicked be- 
yond mere thoughtlessness—there is  suffi- 
cient purity of heart and conduct in the ma- 
jority, 
“To crush the slander in its loathsome bed, 
And hurl it back, indignant, where ‘twas bred!’’ 


Correspondents are sometimes the means 
of Editors running rigs upon themselves.— 
Witness the annexed communication to the 
“ London Age.” 


My dear old friend Age.—Having occasion 
during the past week to explore the file of 
one of the morning papers for an advertis- 
ment, several singular notices to correspond- 
ents caught my eye. =‘ Yours, 

Tom Browne. 


“Common Sense,” if possible, in our next. 

“Christianity” must be deferred for more 
temporary matter. 

“Scandal” has already appeared in a for- 
mer paper. 

“Truth” is inadmissible. 

“Honesty” would be unintelligible to many 
of our readers. 

We know nothing of ‘ Good Manners; ” 
therefore the writer must be mistaken in his 
conjectures. 

“A Friend to the Administration” must be 
paid for. 

“Scurrility” may depend upon being inser- 
ted in the course of next week. 

“Decency” must be altered to make it fit 
for our columns. 

“ A Patriot” is at present rather out of date. 

“ A Statesman” is too full of errors for pub- 
lication. 

“ Reformation” must be better authentica- 
ted before we can venture to insert it as a 
truth. . 

-“An Honest Lawyer,” with other originals, 
in a day or two. 

“ Matter of Fact” does not come within 


FOR THE ARIEL, 


TO LAURENTIA. 


Lady, I’ve mixed in the festal crowd, 

Where the heart is light and the laugh is loud ; 

Where the wine-cup foams and the harp rings 
out, 

And the pulse leaps light to the revel shout: 

Yet I turned from the throng and its high 
swoll’n joy, 

The song, and the jest, and the laugh—to sigh! 


I've sought for the pleasures which fame can 
bestow, 
Butits pathway is guilt and its purchase is woe; 
The foul are its pride and the worthy its prey, 
So I turn’d, in my lowliness, loathing, away. 


Thus glory may glitter, thus pleasure may 
glow— 
They lead us to folly and leave us to woe; 
The spirit but spurns as fruition displays, 
How heartless that pleasure, how hollow that 
praise. 


But still there’s a bliss even time cannot tame, 
Intenser than pleasure and nobler than fame. 
Unpall’d by enjoyment, unweaken’d by pain, 
Itcan joy in endurance; in giving can gain; 
Can hallow our sadness, or heighten our joy, 
Can sweeten each smile, or can solace each sigh. 


’Tis the echoes which spring from the inner- 
most soul, 
When a lyre like thine o'er its harmonies roll ; 
And, waking the tremulous sympathies, start 
The gush of the far-hidden fount of the heart! 


Oh, blest is the man who can turn to the mine 

Where those soul-hoarded treasures in secrecy 
shine, 

And feel that its radiance, so lovely and lone, 

Through calm, and through tempest, is wholly 
his own; 

Who can look in that dark-sparkling, spirit- 
throned eye, 

And think that for him it is kindled thus high; 

fCan gaze on that white heaving bosom and 
know, 

For him swells the passion that struggles below. 


Not mine is that blessing, nor mine can it be; 
Thy harp’s distant echo alone is for me ; 
Unthought of, uncared for, enough ‘tis to pray, 


That its voice from my list’ning heart melt not. 


away. EDGAR. 
Philadelphia, April 20. 


In former days there was a professor mm one 
of ‘our New England colleges, who was re- 
markable for moderation in all that he said or 
did. One of the quizzical students,’in order 
to caricature this characteristic, so far as 
words can caricature, told the following story. 
The professor walked one day very deliber- 
ately from his house to the president’s, a dis- 
tance of some thirty rods.—He there knock- 
ed as was customary, at the president’s study 
door, wasbidden to come in, went in, shutting 
the door after him. The usual salutations 
passed alternately between the president and 
professor, such as—*How do you do, sir; 
how does your family, sir?” with the usual 
replies, “Pretty well, I thank you; much as 
usual, I thank you,” &c. Then, says the 
president, “ Please to take a chair, Mr. Pro- 
fessor.” “I thank you sir, I cannot conven- 
iently stay to be seated.”—I called to inform 
you that my house is on fire, and it is expect- 
ed you will let me have the key which leads 
tothe water engine for extinguishing the 


fire.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
Why is a pauper on a par with a rich baker? 


the circle of newspaper intelligence.—Brit- 
ish Traveller. 


Because they both need bread. 


THE OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


ConcLusive Evivence.—A witness in ag 
English cause, was asked by counsel whether 
a certain person heretofore connected with the 
affair in question, was then living? “ Noa,” 
said the witness, “hiz not living.” “How do 
you know that?” said the counsel. “Why you 
must know, your honor,” said the witness, “that 
I be a bit of a carpenter, and ‘twas I that made 
his coftin.” Well, suppose you did ?” said the 
counsel, “yet that is not conclusive evidence 
that the man is dead.” “Oh, your honor, you 
would be wounded hard to believe, but I'll take 
my bodily oath afore his worship o*here, (mean. 
ing the chairman,) that I not only made his 
coffin, but serewed the auld boy down, and I'l 
be bound if ['d the screwing your honor down, 
that you would'nt be after axing me such out-of. 
the-way questions.” 

BATTLE. 
Yet more! yet more! how fair arrayed 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 
And sweep so gallant by! 
With all their banners bravely spread, 
And all their armors flashing higi, 
Saint George might waken from the dead, 
To see fair England's standard fly —Marmion, 


ANOTHER—BY BYRON. 
* One effort—one—to break the circling host!" 
They form—unite—charge—waver—all is lost! 
Within a narrow ring compress’d, beset, 
Hopeless, not heartless, strive and struggle yet— 
Ah! now they fight in firmest file, no more; 
Hemmed in—cut off—cleft down, and trampled 
o'er, 
But each strikes singly, silently, and home, 
And sinks outwearied, rather than o’ercome, 
Hislast faint quittance rendering with his breath, 
Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of death! 
Corsair. 


Quick to Unprrstanp.—An ignorant, in- 
quisitive fellow, strolling about the streets in 
Boston, rambled into a counting room where 
two gentlemen were looking over some accounts, 
and engaged in a violent dispute. The man 
made his way to them, peeped over their shoul- 
ders, and not seeing as clearly as he wished, put 


his head between them. One of the gentlemen } 


springing up, with one blow landed him across 
the floor. The fellow got up immediately, and 
rubbing himself, said, “I guess as how I could 
see full as well a little further off.” 


Epitaph on Theodore, King of Corsica, ia 
St. Ann’s Church, Soho. 


The grave, great Teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings; 
Bat Theodore this moral learned ere dead— 
Fate poured its lesson on his living head, 
Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him bread! 


Darinx.—Rarely drink but when thou art dry 
—the smaller the drink the clearer the head and 
the cooler the blood, which are great benefits in 
temper and business.—J¥'m. Penn.. 


The press in the United States is free enough 
in its strictures; but some of the London pa 
pers carry the liberty of printing still further. 
We have now before us several numbers 0! 
“ The Age,” printed in London every Saturday 
morning. What does the reader think of such 
paragraphs as this? “At the Duchess of St. 
Albans’ party, Lady Guildford remarked to the 
Duke, that ‘she was happy to see the Duches 
in such a flow of spirits.’ That’s nothing 
common,’ replied the Duke, ‘she’s always full 
of spirits ® ‘And her spirits are so excellent, 
said Lady G. ‘And so they ought to be,’ re: 
turned the Duke sullenly, ‘I give the best price 
for them—thirty-six shillings a gallon, at the 
least.’ ” - 
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